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This seems to be symposium month 
when all our articles are presented in 
groups. First come no less than half a 
dozen pieces on aviation in four continents 
—Europe, Africa, South America, and 
Asia. A special correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian \eads off with a sum- 
mary of the League of Nations’ recent 
investigation of commercial flying in 
Europe that showed every country oper- 
ating air lines at a deficit. 


THE United States enters the interna- 
tional struggle for control of the world’s 
airways in Latin America, where Pan- 
American Airways—headed, incidentally, 
by Mr. Trippe, the son-in-law of one 
Morgan partner, and aided by another, 
Colonel Lindbergh—are trying to estab- 
lish a monopoly. But, in spite of these 
glamorous names, the prospect that 
Yankee capital will control the future 
air communications of Latin America, 
just as British capital controls the rail 
communications of Argentina, does not 
seem to be popular with the more pa- 
triotic natives, of whom Sr. Juan del 
Camino appears to be one. 


WHILE German air lines compete with 
British lines in Africa, the German 
Lufthansa and the Graf Zeppelin are 
competing with French lines for the air- 
mail service over the South Atlantic. 
Walter Mittelholzer, the Lindbergh of 
Switzerland and a good friend of Ger- 
many, tells about a trip he recently made 
across the Atlantic on the Graf and down 
the South American coast on German air- 
planes. He also compares the services that 
the French and German lines offer. 


WHILE General Goring attempts to ex- 
tend Germany’s political influence into 
the Balkans, German fliers and German 
aviation companies are extending their 
country’s economic influence into Africa. 


THE GUIDE POST 








Already a German air line in South Africa 
is taking a lot of business away from the 
British, and plans are under way to 
establish a regular service between Africa 
and Europe that will follow a shorter 
route than the British-owned Imperial 
Airways. 


IN ASIA, too, American air lines, espe- 
cially the Pan-American, have shown 
signs of activity. Otto Corbach analyzes 
the military and commercial strategy that 
is being brought to bear and indicates 
that the United States is acquiring a far 
more important stake in Asia than most 
of our citizens realize. 


HAVING spanned the world, our air 
symposium ends in Russia with a de- 
scription of one of the last flights that the 
ill-fated Maxim Gorki, the largest heavier- 
than-air machine in the world, ever made. 
Undismayed by this tragedy, the Soviet 
Union is continuing to develop airways as 
energétically as the most ardent capital- 
ists and seems to understand as clearly as 
any nation that the future probably be- 
longs to the nation that controls the air. 





OUR two articles on gold bring us down 
to earth,—even underground,—to the 
vaults of the Bank of France and the 
gold mines of South Africa and Siberia. 
Ferdinand Fried has expounded Nazi 
economics for many years, even before 
Hitler came into power, and back in 1932 
we translated a review of one of his books, 
Das Ende des Kapitalismus. This month 
he attacks the gold standard in general 
and the gold bloc in particular, pointing 
out the superiority of the English and 
German systems of controlled currency. 


NOW that such reactionary journalists as 

Pertinax of the Echo de Paris are en- 

dorsing the Franco-Soviet alliance, French 
(Continued on page 470) 
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The World Over 


‘Tue APPOINTMENT of Sir Samuel Hoare as British Foreign Sec- 
retary and the relegation of Anthony Eden to the new ministry for 
League of Nations Affairs not only mark a victory for the pro-German 
wing of the British Cabinet but indicate that Asia, not Europe, is the 
chief concern of the British Foreign Office at the moment. For the new 
Foreign Secretary is something more than a mere ‘neutral’ on European 
problems. His experience in the MacDonald Cabinet as Minister for 
India, especially his work on Indian constitutional reform, has given 
him unrivaled knowledge of the brightest jewel in the British crown. 
The demotion of Sir John Simon to the Home Office and Stanley Bald- 
win’s urgent plea for an Anglo-American alliance indicate that the 
Dae announced last November by General Smuts, whereby the 

nited States shall commit itself to the support of British interests in 
Asia, going to war with either Japan or the Soviet Union in case of need, 
has the blessing of the new Government. 

Although the failure of Anthony Eden to step into Sir John Simon’s 
shoes at the Foreign Office constitutes only a minor victory for Germany, 
it has a certain importance. According to the Week, which is exception- 
ally well posted on British affairs, a highly paid member of the British 
Intelligence Service has been circulating the rumor that the notoriously 
teetotaling Mr. Eden was drunk during his entire stay in Moscow. 
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Shortly after this canard was making the rounds, the Financial News of 
London printed an article on ‘Finance of Germany’s Rearmament,’ one 
paragraph of which was headed ‘Five Million Pounds from Britain.’ 
Here are some of the statements it contained :-— 

__ A large part of the increase of German imports from Britain is accounted for 
by the extra imports of such essential war materials as iron ore, copper ore, min- 
eral oils, etc. . . . In every single instance, net imports into Germany of these 


outstanding war materials have shown a more or less spectacular rise in 1934. 
And, on balance, the first three months of this year show a continuance of that 


tendency. 
At the same time, British airplane stocks have been booming because 
the House of Commons has voted to treble the air force in reply to Ger- 
many’s rearmament. 





THE SPECTACLE of the Normandie arriving in New York to assure 
the world, in general, and America, in particular, of the power of France, 
while at the same time the Chamber of Deputies could not form a gov- 
ernment and a record flow of gold was pouring out of Paris, provided one 
of the most sardonic contrasts of our time. And close inspection of the 
Normandie reveals that it is no more impressive than the nation that 
created it. To begin with, a wage cut followed by a strike almost pre- 
vented the trip at the very start, but, even if the crew worked for noth- 
ing, the enterprise would be a risky one. The Normandie cost five times 
as much to build as the [/e de France, it generates three times as much 
horsepower and costs over twice as much to operate. It would take al- 
most 70,000 passengers to cover the expenses of 22 trips, and the French 
Line does not believe it can get more than 50,000 passengers on the 52 
voyages it plans each year. And this figure is equivalent to all the pas- 
sengers that the four other ships of the French Line carry. Furthermore, 
certain Americans recall that the same nation that has been able to 
build the largest ship in the world and to operate it at a colossal deficit _ 
refuses to pay its war debt. For that reason they travel on ships flying 
the American flag, which now do Io per cent more business than the 
French boats. As 90 per cent of the passengers on the French Line are 
Americans, this matter of the war debt has proved something of a 
boomerang. ~ 





ALEXANDER WERTH, author of France in Ferment and Paris cor- 
respondent of the New Statesman and Nation and the Manchester Guard- 
ian, reports that Colonel de la Rocque’s organization of war veterans, 
the Croix de Feu, has been growing far more rapidly than any other 
Fascist group in France and now dominates the field. The Royalists of 
the Action Francaise, who led the rioting on February 6 of last year, ~ 
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have been embarrassed by the refusal of the Count de Paris, their candi- 
date for king, to accept their endorsement, and the two Fascist leagues, 
Coty’s Solidarité Frangaise and Henri de Kérillis’s Feunesses Patriotes, 
are largely composed of wereny, St, youths of the lower middle class. 
The Croix de Feu, on the other hand, although it took no active part in 
last year’s riots, has stolen the show because of the discipline, maturity, 
and wealth of its members. It has also resorted to gangster tactics. On 
the night of April 15, two of its members were arrested for breaking into 
Socialist headquarters, and the next week three more were arrested and 
later released on bail. They are not irresponsible youngsters but men 
between forty and forty-five, one of whom is very rich, another very 
fashionable, and a third the head of a local section of the Croix de Feu. 
The contradictory stories issued by the prisoners and the Croix de Feu 
authorities have made their guilt beyond question, and the conservative 
press has tried to pass the episode off as a pseudo-cambriolage, a mauvaise 
plaisanterie, a visite nocturne, and a perquisition extra-légal. But the Left- 
wing parties have seized upon it as indicating that the direct-action 
element in the Croix de Feu is in the ascendant. 





TWO FRENCH FINANCIAL experts, poles apart in their politics, 
have questioned the desirability of devaluating the franc. Joseph Cail- 
laux, veteran Radical Socialist who barely escaped execution as a 
pro-German during the War, has declared :— 


Devaluation is nothing else than a hypocritical deflation. . . . This must not 
be interpreted to mean that we must not seek, at the cost of sacrifices of various 
nature, to set our currency in line with those of other great countries, which have 
altered the value of their currencies. 


The ultra-orthodox Charles Rist, who advises the Bank of France, 
also expresses doubts about devaluation :— 


It is clear that the countries that are attached to the gold standard must 
choose between two alternatives. Either they must devalue and place themselves 
on a level with sterling: in that case I personally believe that the result will be a 
rise in certain prices in the gold-bloc countries because they would buy certain 
raw materials from the United States at higher prices. On the other hand, they 
would have no security since they would know nothing about the future of ster- 
ling. Devaluation in the gold countries may perhaps be a necessity, but it will be 
a leap in the dark. The other possibility open to the gold countries is to protect 
themselves against exchange dumping, to take measures of a protectionist 
character; and this again would restrict international trade. 


M. Rist goes on to say that, if the dollar and the pound were stabi- 
lized on gold and if the gold bloc countries then stabilized their currencies 
at a given level, a revival of world trade would ‘inevitably’ follow. 
Meanwhile, Finance Minister Germain-Martin remains committed to 
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maintaining the franc at its present level because of the twenty million 
savings-bank depositors, the seven million holders of government secu- 
rities, and the eight million beneficiaries of social insurance, not to men- 
tion salaried workers and pensioners. 





STALIN’S STATEMENT to Laval, that he ‘understood and fully ap- 
proved the policy of national defense pursued by France with a view to 
maintaining her armed forces on a level with her security,’ has made the 
French Socialists appear, for the first time in their lives, more radical 
than the French Communists. Their leader, Léon Blum, who edits their 
daily organ, the Populaire and opposed forming the united front with 
the Communists last summer, writes :— 


I am afraid that Stalin did not realize the disturbing effect that his words 
would have on the political situation in France and on the situation of the French 
working class. 


While M. Blum advocates ‘disarmament and control’ in preference 
to the official French demand for ‘security,’ Humanité, daily Communist 
organ, draws distinctions between a national army and the Red Army 
and between the French soldiers and the French General Staff. Maurice 
Thorez, secretary of the Central Committee of the French Communist 
Party, says that a war launched by Hitler against the Soviet Union is 


not an imperialist war, ‘a war between two imperialist gangs; it is a war 
against the Soviet Union’ and therefore not to be transformed into civil 
war. Whether through enthusiasm for the Soviet Union or through love 
of militarism, many working-class districts at the recent municipal elec- 
tions cast their votes for Communist candidates. 





WHILE ROOSEVELT tries to ‘prime the pump’ and revive the capi- 
tal-goods industries by financing consumption through government 
spending, Hitler has the age problem on his hands. Deposits in 
German savings banks rose from 284 million marks during the first three 
months of 1934 to 362.5 millions during the first three months of 1935. 
These increased savings helped to finance industrial expansion, and the 
index of total industrial production rose from 85.6 to 87.4 in the five 
months ending March, 1935, while the index of capital-goods production 
rose from 82.1 to 91.4 in the same period. The consumption-goods index, 
on the other hand, fell from 90.9 to 81.4, and in March the production of 
consumption goods fell almost to' the unprecedented depths of two years 
before when Hitler assumed power. One explanation of this decline may 
lie in the unwillingness of the public to buy Ersatz (substitute) products. 
In any case, it does not require much imagination to detect behind these 
facts and figures a declining standard of living for the mass of the people 
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and therefore additional reason for Hitler to distract attention by sabre- 
rattling abroad. 


ALTHOUGH THE RESPECTABLE press of Europe and America 
prints little information to that effect, Italy is probably facing a more 
serious crisis than any other nation in Europe at the moment. The re- 
strictions placed on foreign exchange at the end of 1934 served warning, 
and Mussolini’s subsequent preparations for war on Abyssinia suggest 
that only a war—and a very risky war, at that—may be able to over- 
come a rising wave of popular unrest. But, doubtful as the outcome of an 
Abyssinian campaign may be, fulminations on this subject do not step 
on any important toes, and the world has not been unduly disturbed by 
the Duce’s excited speeches on the subject. What caused far greater con- 
cern was his criticism of the English, especially in view of the fact that 
Italy’s very existence lies at the mercy of the British Mediterranean 
fleet. That Mussolini has finally dared to offend the most powerful na- 
tion on earth is the surest sign that something is rotten in the state. In 
the light of these observations, the following report of the United Anti- 
Fascist Committee in Paris, based on information received from Milan, 
possesses far greater importance than the usual outcry of a disgruntled 
and exiled opposition :— 

At Olgiate, the population threatened to invade the town hall to protest 
against the mobilization and departure of reservists. The police had to intervene 
and made numerous arrests. 

At Pavia, during a performance at the cinema, a group of students applauded 
a picture of troops departing for Africa. They were attacked by soldiers in the 
audience, who were angry at the prospect of being sent abroad. 

At the Fascist barracks of Guglieimo Obercau, three hundred young Fascists 
were compelled to depart as ‘volunteers.’ The order provoked a violent disturb- 
ance; several dozens had refused to go. 

At Galleria, there was a conflict between young recruits of the 1914 class 
and the reservists of 1911. The young recruits carried a banner: ‘Long live the 
class of 1914—the iron class.’ The reservists of 1911 retorted by shouting: ‘You 
will know about it when you go to Abyssinia. You are being sent to slaughter. 
Down with the war.’ The militia intervened and arrested many of the reservists. 








NOW THAT A YEAR has a since the assassination of Chancellor 


Dollfuss, Austria has again begun to fear civil war. Thirty per cent of 
the population supports the Schuschnigg-Starhemberg-Fey Govern- 
ment, 30 per cent supports the Nazis, and 40 per cent supports the 
Socialists and Communists. All the opposition groups publish and cir- 
culate illegal newspapers, and the Socialist Arbeiter Zeitung, smuggled in 
weekly from Czechoslovakia, is said to have a larger circulation than the 
daily paper of the same name, which it has replaced. But the Commu- 
nists are winning over many former Socialists and are forming rival 
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cells in all parts of the country, thus forcing the Socialists to take a more 
militant position. Sir Percival Phillips, Vienna correspondent of the Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph, describes the opposition groups as follows:— 


The Nazis, after months of despondency, are again raising their heads. The 
return of the Saar to Germany and Germany’s denunciation of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles have given them new courage. They are saying in effect that Hitler has 
shown them the way. By lifting his voice and banging his fist on the table, he has 
compelled his enemies abroad to respect, if not to fear, Germany, and they pro- 
pose to follow the same tactics. 

Terrorism being out of the question at present, as they have no arms, they 
have turned to intensive propaganda. Despite the vigilance of the Government, 
their activity has increased enormously. _ 

The Socialists have kept together and are likewise engaged in a lively propa- 
ganda offensive. Far from being cowed, their publicists boast of the good fight 
made against Fascism in defense of the Republican Constitution. They point to 
the vast model housing schemes, which have been realized in the industrial out- 
‘skirts of Vienna andthe improved condition of the working classes as practical 
results of a Socialist policy. 


Meanwhile, monarchist activity in behalf of young Otto is increasing, 
but the Government, though friendly to the Faiedliart cause, cannot 
ee espouse restoration without arousing the combined opposition of 
the Nazis and the Socialists at home and offending both Germany and 
the Little Entente abroad. 





DR. JOSEF KRUK, a Polish labor leader, prophesies big changes in his 
native land as a result of Pilsudski’s death. As a Left-wing Socialist, he 
criticizes the Polish Socialist Party because it entered a coalition govern- 
ment with middle-class groups after the War and did not strike for a 
radical programme when the iron was hot. He also criticizes the Polish 
Communists because they opposed the Republic and did not see its pos- 
sibilities as a stepping-stone toward a socialist society. Marshal Pilsudski 
therefore had little difficulty in taking advantage of the split between 
the overzealous Communists and the underzealous Socialists to set up 
his dictatorial rule, and, now that he has gone, the stage seems to be set 


for a legal Fascist coup d’état on the Hitler model. Because the workers 


and peasants form go per cent of the Polish population and are clamoring . 
for free land and the socialization of industry, Dr. Kruk urges them not. 
to be content with a mere restoration of Parliament:— 


It will be foolish if the working class should be satisfied now, after Pilsudski’s 
death, with demanding the restoration of the old parliamentary institutions. 

Freedom of speech, party, and press are essential, but in Poland the real 100- 
per-cent Fascists, the ‘National-Democratic Party’ (who have complained that 
the Hitlerites stole their programme!) are very powerful. There is a real danger 
that this party may come to power just in the same formally democratic way that 
Hitler came to power in January, 1933. ° 
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Polish ‘democracy’ depends upon the workers and peasants becoming a fight- 
ing force which will not content itself with the restoration of paper constitutions 
but will capture power to lay down the foundations of a socialist commonwealth. 

Of course, this is not an easy thing. It needs a tremendous effort. In Poland we 
have 12 socialist parties. It will be realized from this fact how important it is to 
establish a real, honest united front. 





THE EFFECTS of Roosevelt’s silver policy, which is castigated by the 
London Economist in our “As Others See Us’ department, have made 
themselves painfully evident in Hong-Kong. This centre of British ac- 
tivity in southern China—corresponding to Shanghai in the north—has 
at last felt the force of the depression, and, now that the rising price of 
silver has made the prices of all Chinese products rise proportionately on 
the world market, exports from Hong-Kong have declined. At-the same 
time, Japanese imports are ousting imports from Great Britain. The 
Manchester Guardian, always eager to report the ravages of mp on 
England’s cotton industry, prints three dispatches from a special corre- 
spondent who has visited Hong-Kong for the first time in ten years and 
who dreads more than anything else exactly the kind of ‘codperation’ 
between China and Japan that seems to be developing in the north:— 


It might be argued that to Hong-Kong, considered as a distributing centre 
and free port, the provenance of imports is unimportant. It is clear, on the other 
hand, that to Hong-Kong, as represented by its British traders, who are the 
main channel for the sale of the United Kingdom’s manufactures in South China 
and upon whose prosperity the welfare of the port largely depends, Japanese 
competition is vital. Statistics show that in 1931 Japan’s proportion of the import 
trade was smaller than Great Britain’s; in 1934 it was greater, notwithstanding 
the anti-Japanese boycott. In the event of a rapprochement between China and 
Japan, involving special economic arrangements,—as is anticipated,—this fact 
would become still more disturbing. 


Thus, the real function of American gunboats in Chinese waters be- 
comes increasingly clear. 





ONE CAUSE of Japan’s latest offensive against China lies in the fact 
that during the past year some twenty countries have taken measures to 
restrict Japanese imports and are threatening further restrictions. Al- 
though Japan’s imports exceed exports by only 5 per cent, the entire na- 
tional economy is threatened by the fact that the country does not sell 
to the same nations from which she buys. Thus, the United States and 
various British possessions provide zapen with most of her raw materials 


—indeed, they can be bought only from a relatively small number of 
countries. On the other hand, the Central American nations buy 50 
times as much from Japan as they sell there, Holland buys 5 times as 
much, Italy, the Dutch East Indies, South America, and Africa 2% times 
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as much, France, Manchukuo, and the Philippines twice as much, the 
British Isles half again as much. The United States fights the loss of 
Latin American markets by agitating in those countries against Japanese 
dumping and actually forcing their hands in certain cases, notably Cuba. 
The British also resent the attempt of ew to ae the Egyptian 
market. The director of the Permanent Exhibition of Japanese Goods in 
Cairo recently made this statement in the native press:— 


We want industry to flourish in Egypt, an eastern country, and we hope that 
the day will come when she will dispense altogether with British manufactured 
goods, in particular, and, in general, manufactured goods from all countries. The 
Japanese Government never helps our goods to compete with Egyptian products. 
I am working to create a balanced trade account between Japan and Egypt, two 
eastern, countries. But I fear that, if Egypt joins the British commercial war 
against Japan, commercial relations between the two eastern countries will 
weaken very considerably, a matter of great regret. 


The British-owned Fapan Chronicle of Kobe replied by pointing out 
that the balance of trade between Egypt and Japan is in Japan’s ae 
and that the Anglo-Japanese trade balance took a big leap in Japan’s 
favor last year. In any case, the war seems to be on. 





OUR LEADING GROUP of articles on aviation suggests that during 
the twentieth century the airplane will play as important a part in open- 
ing up colonial countries as the railway did in the nineteenth. This is es- 
pecially true in the case of China. Owing to the lack of railway communi- 
cations there, the airplane has little competition, and during the past 
six years air transport has made extraordinary progress. The following 
table reveals in a nutshell what has happened in China since 1929:— 


Kilometres Kilogrammes Passenger- 

; flown of freight Passengers kilometres 
PN, voxegeaccsectsbiteg 8 Spey ot ae oS ae 33932 
MOR iv beva ese cigeweeccan 531,196...... 1,047,903 05... 5; 2 Serre 17,993 
BE) F waive mag TW oak 6 RS | eee 976,831...... See 34428 
Ry rere: 693,843. ....+ 3,367,006: ...-<. Se 50,851 
| Are ek a RS c's sn 49,246 
1934 (9 months).......... 989,869...... 1,900,903 ...... ME. «6 «5 ane 39,691 


The China National Aviation Corporation, in which Pan-American 
Airways controls 45 per cent of the stock, showed a small profit in 1934, 
when it did a record volume of business. It was formed in 1929 and opened 
a regular hydroplane service between Shanghai and Hankow. It now 
dominates the rich Yangtze basin and has lines that connect Shanghai, 
Nanking, Kiukiang, and Hankow. In 1933 it opened services between 
Shanghai, Canton, Peiping, and the rich province of Szechwan, now the 
chief stronghold of Communism. French and English companies are de- 
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veloping lines from Indo-China and Singapore, while a German-Russian 
company links China to the Soviet air network. 





TWO CHINESE students, backed by the Commission of Education of 
the National Government, have made a report on certain parts of Fukien 
Province, formerly under Communist control. Naturally, they have an 
ineradicable hostility to Communism and an equally strong attachment 
to Chiang Kai-shek, but their conclusions are worth reporting. To begin 
with they admit the justification—even the inevitability—of the Com- 
munist revolts. They refer to the soldiers who ruled Fukien prior to the 
rebellion of 1933 as ‘barbarous and oppressive,’ they describe the officials 
as ‘greedily sucking the very lifeblood of the farmers and laborers.’ The 
landlords were ‘harsh and grasping to the limit,’ and the local gentry 
“devoured the residue of their victims.’ Came the revolution. The most 
telling point made against the Communist: leaders is that they harassed 
the people with overorganization :— 


There were the Soviets of various ranks, the Red Guard, the Youth’s Van- 
guard, the Children’s Band, the Women’s Association, the Nursing Group, the 
Laundry Group, the Judicial Board, the Education Board, the Cultural Com- 
mittee, the Purgation Committee, etc. etc. The very names of these organizations 
with their Soviet-Russian connotation were enough to daze the common people, 
let alone the fact that they were forced to join them. Every one was forced, indeed, 
to join several of them at one and the same time. The people became so busy de- 
fending the new ‘Soviet State’ and promoting its ‘welfare’ that they had no time 
to earn their own livelihood. 


They also made excessive levies of men and grain in connection with 
their warfare, their redivision of the land did not always meet with ap- 
proval, and, in their eagerness to supplant traditional beliefs and psy- 
chology, the Communists failed to supply new ideas of permanent value. 
Of course, the charge of corruption is also raised, but, in this respect, the 
Communists do not differ from any other Chinese faction—uniese, per- 
haps, they are slightly more honest than the average. It remains to be 

seen whether history will repeat itself in Szechwan or whether the Com- 
munists have learned as much about psychology as they have about 
military tactics in recent years. 





This comprehensive survey running to 


six separate articles shows how avia- 


tion is revolutionizing our planet. 


The WORLD — 
on the Wing 


A SuRVEY OF 
Four ContTINENTS 


I. Europe’s BANKRUPT AIRWAYS 


By a SpeciaL CorRESPONDENT 
From the Manchester Guardian, Manchester Liberal Daily 


‘Tae most complete survey of 
commercial aviation in Europe so far 
attempted has just been published as 
a League report, Economics of Air 
Transport in Europe, by M. Henri 
Bouché (League of Nations Air-Trans- 
port Codperation Committee. Lon- 
don: George Allen and Unwin. 3s. 
6d.). It does not make a pleasant 
picture. M. Henri Bouché, the com- 
piler, has obviously striven to keep 
his comment as level and objective in 
tone as possible, but his figures are 
damning. A more complete confession 
of the waste and inefficiency of com- 
mercial nationalism in aviation would 
be hard to imagine. 

Money has been poured out like 
water on the development of air 
transport in Europe. In the three 


years 1930, 1931, and 1932 it is calcu- 
lated that the total cost of subsidies 
to the European taxpayer was 2,000,- 
000,000 francs (about £27,000,000 
at present rates). For every ton-kilo- 
metre in 1932—that is to say, for 
every ton’s weight of passengers, 


‘mails, or goods carried the distance of 


one kilometre—44.70 francs was paid. 
For every kilometre of flying done 
customers paid 4.75 francs and the 
state paid 14.50 francs. And for all 
this immense ‘expenditure the amount 
of transport actually carried could 
have been packed into two or three 
small railway trucks running each 
day from London to the North of 
Scotland. ‘I am aware that speed is 
costly,’ remarks M. Bouché coldly, 
‘but I consider that with such re- 
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sources greater results might be aimed 
at or that, if the companies are to be 
content with these small results, the 
cost could be very much less.’ 
Detailed analysis indicates much 
what one might expect: one or two 
prosperous or semi-prosperous con- 
cerns and a great mass of national 
companies who apparently have no 
chance of reaching financial inde- 
pendence in time that one can foresee. 
In 1933 there were only four compa- 
nies in Europe that were even halfway 
toward the goal of ‘paying their way.’ 
If we take the figure 100 as represent- 
ing the point at which financial 
autonomy is achieved and a state 
subsidy is no longer needed, the posi- 
tion for these four companies was:— 


Holland (K. L. M.)........... 76 
: 20 

Britain (Imperial Airways’ Euro- 
pean Services) 

Denmark 


Holland, in other words, has ad- 
vanced three-quarters of the way to 
financial independence; Britain rather 
less than two-thirds. In some other 
countries the ratio is almost stagger- 
ingly low. Even for France and Ger- 
many the figures are:— 


For the Italian air lines the figure 
is 8.7. For every passenger or airmail 
letter ‘the Italian Government pays 
seventeen times as much as the 
Netherlands Government.’ Italy’s air 
lines have gone less than one-tenth 
of the road toward independence of 
subsidies. The European air network 
as a whole has gone less than one- 
third. 

How can one explain the immense 
inequalities in these results? Geog- 
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raphy obviously has something to do 
with it. The Dutch and British com- 
panies are fortunate in that they 
operate over some of the most eco- 
nomically active parts of the Conti- 
nent; Holland, for example, is stra- 
tegically placed at the intersection of 
some of the chief trade routes of 
Northern Europe. M. Bouché men- 
tions Holland’s ‘traditional free-trade 
system.’ He might also have added 
that the Dutch authorities have con- 
sistently encouraged foreign air trans- 
port to come to Holland instead of 
consistently hindering it, as most 
other countries have done. 

But geography cannot explain 
everything—why, for example, the 
French and German air lines have 
such a comparatively poor financial 
record. Or it may explain too much. 
The salient lesson of this report is 
that country after country ‘in Europe 
is not trying to relate its aviation to 
its geographical situation at all. It is 
not even attempting to treat aviation 
as a public-utility service. For reasons 
of national pride or ‘prestige,’ or be- 
cause the nation wants a military 
reserve, a ‘commercial’ air fleet in 
Europe to-day is apparently some- 
thing that no self-respecting country 
can do without. Consequently, how- 
ever remote the advantages, each 
great or tiny state continues to pay 
for this costly toy and ignores, ob- 
structs, or refuses to play with the 
similar costly toys of its neighbors. 
And aviation, whose unique transport 
service is essentially not so much 
‘international’ as ‘supernational,’ nat- 
urally wilts. 

The inequalities in the economic 
return from particular air routes comes 
out clearly in one of M. Bouché’s 
tables. The airway between London 
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and Paris, for example, was fairly 
well known to be one of the most 
prosperous in Europe. But the actual 
extent of its supremacy could scarcely 
be guessed. 


Ton-KILOMETRES CARRIED PER 
KiLometr_ OF LINE (1932) 


Paris-London (two British, one 
French company) 
Amsterdam-London (one Dutch 


Paris-Berlin (French and German 
jointly) 
Venice-Brindisi (Italian company) 
Rome-Tripoli (Italian company) . 94 
Marseille Algiers (French com- 
pany) 28 
Bratislava-Zagreb (Czechoslova- 
kian company) 


335 
21 


This is only a selection of extreme 
examples. But no other air route in 
Europe even remotely approaches the 
activity witnessed on that between 
Paris and London. And it will be 
noticed that the use made of the 
routes may vary in the ratio of 11 to 
over 5,000. 

The degrees of financial profitabil- 
ity in particular air routes are also 
fantastically unequal. The Imperial 
Airways’ London-Paris service was, 
in 1932, 76 per cent self-supporting. 
The Italian line between Venice and 
Brindisi was .85 per cent self-support- 
ing. All the Italian lines in the Med- 
iterranean were self-supporting only 
to the extent of from under 1 per cent 
to 7 per cent. 

‘Altogether,’ says M. Bouché, ‘we 
have a system that is far more in the 
nature of propaganda than of eco- 
nomic utility or the fulfillment of 
permanent needs.’ What steps could 
be taken for reform? M. Bouché, as 
becomes a League expert, is cautious. 
He skates politely over the govern- 
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mental inefficiencies, the national 
greeds and jealousies, the denial of 
the right of ‘free passage.’ He merely 
points out that at the end of last year 
the ‘European network was undoubt- 
edly just as far away from independ- 
ence and its economic activity was no 
higher’ than it was two years before. 
A ‘doctrine of collective action cal- 
culated on a European scale to meet 
European needs and based on, strictly 
economic lines’ is wanted. 
Supposing—a theoretical calcula- 
tion—European aviation could be 
‘rationalized,’ supposing the existing 
airplanes could be redistributed in 
time and space and allotted to the 
places where there was most use for 
them, then, he calculates, the whole 
of the present traffic could be carried 
by less than a quarter-of the present 
European air fleet. Redundant or 
grossly uneconomic lines could be 
closed down. Others, which do not 
exist to-day, could be set up. ‘That 
part of Europe that is economically 
the most active’—the great quadrilat- 
eral between London, Malmo, Buda- 
pest, and Marseille—‘will soon be 
one single territorial district, which 
a fast aircraft will cross in half a day’s 
daytime flying.’ The average length 
of the air stage is still far too short. 
We should be planning for a Europe 
that is a single ‘protected zone’ (pro- 
tected by a uniform system of wire- 
less and meteorological guidance), in 
which, instead of short-stage, town- 
to-town flying, there will be direct 
connections between all important 
centres. The aircraft unit, with its 
flexibility, makes this much more 
feasible than would any other form of 
transport. Already the ‘average air 
service’ flies over three national ter- 
ritories; that number must soon rap- 
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idly increase, and aircraft, in order 
to ‘have the freedom that is natural to 
it, can no longer follow routes imposed 
on it and cannot keep to Customs air- 
ports, “corridors of approach,” or 
“prohibited zones.”’ To deal with 
aircraft obsolescence the only sound 
system of renewal would be one of 
large numbers—so tending toward 
the creation of an international pool 
of aircraft ‘based on the smallest 
possible number of models and tech- 
nical characteristics.’ 

On the political machinery by 
which these benefits are to be ob- 
tained, M. Bouché does not offer an 
express opinion since he considers the 
question beyond his competence. But 
his feeling that nothing less will serve 
- than some form of internationalization 
is plain. ‘I feel less than ever that 
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codperation between national com- 
panies can provide the best method of 
operating international air services.’ 
He sees no solution in partial traffic 
pools. Nor can he find any comfort - 
in the sanguine view (only too com- 
mon in this country) that the mere 
absurdities of the present air situation, 
a more general spread of the sense of 
the common benefits to be derived 
from freeing air transport of its ob- 
stacles will themselves ultimately’ 
force improvement. These obstacles, 
he thinks, will only become the-‘ more 
formidable the more ambitious certain 
national programmes appear and the 
further they may seem from economic 
or financial realities.’ 

‘The problem is and remains a 
political one. It cannot be solved by 
experts.’ 


II. YANKEE AIR IMPERIALISM 


By Juan peu Camino 
Translated from the Repertorio Americano, San José, Costa Rica, Liberal Weekly 


ComMERCIAL aviation in Latin 
America is being greedily promoted by 
the air-transportation companies of 
the United States, and the fact that 
Latin American countries have handed 
over their air routes in extremely ad- 
vantageous, long-term concessions has 
enabled these companies to push avia- 
tion ahead, so that in a few years the 
United States will become immensely 
powerful. The plan is to fill the South 
American air with Yankee ships, 
whose hulls will be packed with mer- 
chandise for the markets into which 
Yankee policy is transforming us, 
markets that, furthermore, can con- 
sume a great deal because of our im- 
mense populations. The United States 


. 


has enough industries to supply us, 
and, now that commercial aviation 
has constructed a plane that can 
safely carry heavy loads, commercial 
conquest is certain in the near future. 
It is to the interest of the State De- 
partment to continue the steady 
progress of its aviation. 

The concessions obtained by Pan- 
American Airways, Inc. and by Pan- 
American-Grace Airways, Inc. are 
calculated to win absolute dominion 
over the air in Latin America during 
the next twenty years. Each nation 
has placed its routes at the disposal of 
these companies, whose control is not 
contested by Europeans. In Colombia, 
where the Germans came first and got 
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a long-term concession, the Yankee 
was clever enough to ally himself with 
them. To-day he exploits aviation 
there, certain that he will soon elimi- 
nate his partner and continue alone. 

To obtain an air route, one must 
also win rights on the ground and 
water below. Every air concession in- 
volves a concession of land, water, and 
other means of communication. The 
Yankee companies count on permis- 
‘sion to use whatever fields best suit 
their needs and on installing wireless 
stations that keep them in contact 
with the immense network that 
spreads over their dominions. When 
we speak of air concessions to Pan- 
American Airways, Inc. or to Pan- 
American-Grace Airways, Inc.; we 
speak of an aggregate of immense im- 
portance. 

Peru, where the latter company has 
obtained the air concession, is covered 
with mountains, and in order to ex- 
ploit its mineral wealth one must often 
scale almost inaccessible heights. Yan- 
kee aviation, however, has developed 
a plane that can carry machinery 
weighing many tons, and in 1933 it 
transported a hydroelectric plant 
weighing 55 tons from Cuzco to the 
mines at Huanuco, 12,500 feet above 
sea level. It takes mules ten days to 
make the trip, but the airplane re- 
quires only a few hours. Last year 
Pan-American-Grace Airways, Inc. 
“transported 600 tons to the same 
place, and the machinery was much 
bulkier and harder to handle. Engi- 
neers have built an airplane that can 
rise as high as 16,000 feet with a load 
of 1,983 kilogrammes. This is said to 
be the first attempt of its kind made 
in Latin America, and its admirable 
success has established a basis for 
future progress. In a few years planes 
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will be able to carry enormous loads 
quite safely, and what they have just 
done in Peru they will do everywhere. 
No district will be too high or too re- 
mote for them. 

Complacent observers say that this 
progress will aid these countries, and 
it is true that many benefits will ac- 
crue, but not enough to compensate 
for the attendant evils. Commercial 
aviation in the hands of the imperial- 
ist United States represents a horrible 
slavery for the nations who are domi- 
nated by long-term leases. No other 
aviation interests can get a foothold, 
and the outcome will be that planes 
will dump only products of Yankee 
industry in our markets. It is not be- 
yond the bounds of reason to imagine 
that Yankee imperialist aviation will 
be transporting from the United 
States everything that we consume, as 
its successful attempts in Peru already 
suggest. The companies obtained their 
concessions by carrying mail and pas- 
sengers, and soon they will also carry 
immense loads of freight. Distances 
will be shortened every day, and the 
speed of the planes will reach incred- 
ible proportions. A few days after 
leaving an American factory, the 
loaded planes will be able to land on 
Argentine, Chilean, or Peruvian soil. 

Whatever these imperialist agencies 
do for the future of aviation will ac- 
crue to the exclusive benefit of Yankee 
aviation. It would be the height of 
folly to imagine that every step of 
their technical progress is likewise ad- 
vantageous to the aviation of coun- 
tries that can compete with the United 
States, for Yankee imperialism is be- 
hind this progress. Pan-American Air- 
ways, Inc. was born in the State De- 
partment. The leaders of imperialism 
organized it and let fly its ships by 
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means of certain air-mail contracts 
-that were very burdensome to the 
American Treasury, contracts that re- 
cently gave rise to a scandal in the 
Senate. The aviation company had 
received as much money and re- 
sources as it needed to swoop down 
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and capture the Latin American air 
routes. Pan-American Airways, Inc. 
and its twin, Pan-American-Grace 
Airways, Inc., are consequently ad- 
vancing for the sole benefit of the 
Power that hurled them like a whip 
over Latin America. 


III. Ftyinc to SoutH AMERICA 


By WattTer MITTELHOLZER 


Translated from the Berliner Tageblatt, Berlin National-Socialist Daily 


I FLEW to South America primarily 
to study the problem of establishing 


a regular air service across the south 


Atlantic. I wanted to investigate the 
future possibilities of air travel at 
first hand and to familiarize myself 
with the advantages and drawbacks 
of the French and German systems. 
Since I made this trip on German 
air-mail lines all the way from Stutt- 
gart to Buenos Aires, acting as 
assistant pilot, I should like to present 
by way of contrast part of an article 
that the well-known French aviation 
expert, Henri Bouché, wrote for the 
Illustration. Henri Bouché draws at- 
tention to the concern of the French 
over the important competition that 
the Lufthansa and the Zeppelin con- 
cern have been offering the French 
line, Air France, which succeeded the 
Aéropostale since early in 1934. He 
writes as follows:— 

‘The average time of the weekly 
French air service from Toulouse to 
Buenos Aires amounts to seven and a 
half days, of which 108 hours are 
consumed crossing the south Atlantic 
from Dakar to Natal on the rapid 
Aviso motor-ship. The flying time 
from Toulouse to Dakar amounts to 
only thirty-two and a half hours, and 


from Natal to Buenos Aires to forty 
and a half hours.’ 

Bouché rightly praises the extraor- 
dinary speed that pilots have main- 
tained for the past six years by day 
and night in all kinds of weather at 
great sacrifice and under considerable 
danger. Four years ago, when I flew 
to Lake Tchad, I spent two weeks 
marveling at the wonderful skill my 
flying French comrades showed in 
navigating the most dangerous coast 
in the world, the Rio de Oro, where 
they would land and take off by night. 
Some of these men have since van- 
ished forever in the pitiless desert or 
in the thick jungles along the Brazilian 
coast. 

On February 2, 1934, the Lufthansa 
began a regular mail service that re- 
duced the journey across the south 
Atlantic to five days by the use of 
hydroplanes. The competition against 
France was becoming serious. In order 
to meet it the Air France, with the 
aid of the Air Ministry, put two big 
flying planes into direct transatlantic 
service, one of them the four-motored 
hydroplane, Croix du Sud, and the 
other, the more recently built and 
swifter three-motored land plane, 4rc 
en Ciel. In twelve trips the Air France 
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reduced the journey from France to 
Buenos Aires to an average of four 
and a half days. Such time, however, 
was possible only under the most 
favorable conditions and with pilots 
of exceptional courage. The Germans, 
on the other hand, had from the start 
based their system on two ships 
equipped with catapults, the Westfalen 
and the Schwabenland, which main- 
tain a regular weekly schedule, as 
Bouché himself acknowledges. On 
the 23rd and 24th of October the 
stretch from Bathurst, where the 
Schwabenland lay, to Natal was cov- 
ered in a single night flight for the 
first time, and the journey from 
Germany to South America was re- 
duced to only three days. According 
to Bouché, the economic advantages 
of the German line have now reached 
such a point that the experimental 
stage has been passed, and German 
air lines now carry between forty and 
forty-five per cent of all the air mail 
between South America and Europe. 
The monopoly that the Aéropostale 
acquired for several hundred million 
French francs has collapsed, and 
Bouché concludes that new technical 
methods have enabled the Germans 
to make the journey from South 
America to Europe in much less time 
than his own countrymen require un- 
less they use such planes as the 4rc en 
Ciel and the Croix du Sud. He there- 
fore urges that the French establish 
a regular south-Atlantic air service 
this year in order to prevent the 
German lines from gaining a complete 
supremacy. I refer to this frank an- 
nouncement by an expert connected 
with the French civil air service to 
give the reader a quick view of the 


tremendous competition for domi- 


nance of the main airways of the world 
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that is now under way. It is absolutely 
necessary for the layman to under- 
stand this problem, for a complete 
transformation of the world picture is 
now under way in South America as 
the result of air travel. The rapid 
increase of flying speed and the in- 
creased radius of action will raise 
equally important problems within a 
few years in respect to a regular 
north-Atlantic air service, on which 
the aviation companies of England 
and America are already bringing 
every effort to bear. 


II 


It was 1,300 kilometres from Rio to 
Bahia. After 750 kilometres, Pernam- 
buco, the Brazilian Venice, with its 
numerous bridges and graceful, beau- 
tiful women, lay behind us. Pernam- 
buco is the most important sugar 
centre in Brazil and has also become 
the’ most important point of de- 
parture for air service to Europe. 
Modern air transport lives on: con- 
trasts and surprises. Luckily I kept a 
complete diary during my South 
American flight; otherwise I should 
never be able to set down my recollec- 
tions as I am now doing in St. Moritz 
between flights through the Alps. 

But there was one adventure that 
I would need no notes to recall—Rio 
de Janeiro! How many times your 
exotic beauty has been praised more 
highly than the beauties any other 
nation possesses! Anyone who has 
entered your harbor on a sunshiny 
day with a bright blue sky overhead 
and has seen your vertical cliffs 
twelve hundred feet high and your 
seventy islands covered with tropical 
forests praises you as the crown of all 
creation. 
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The flier is especially stirred when 
he sees this superb spectacle stretched 
out before him. Jungles like fragrant 
gardens pour down from bare, tower- 
ing crags to the edges of seven differ- 
ent bays and to the outskirts of the 
city. The surrounding landscape has 
welded a million inhabitants into the 
highest kind of unity. Such complete 
beauty strikes the observer dumb. | 

My filier’s eyes have seen many 
wonders in the world. I remember 
Stockholm, Venice at its most marvel- 
ous moments, Baghdad, Cairo, and, 
in remote South Africa, Capetown at 
the foot of the proud Table Mountain. 
I have seen the Acropolis in white 
moonlight, Naples and Sicily with 
their smoking volcanoes, and I have 
flown over the deserts of eastern 
Africa and the snow-covered peaks of 
Kilimanjaro. I have seen the dark 
blue fjords of Spitzbergen, in which 
the mighty inland glaciers crash to- 
gether. I have seen the incredible 
stretches of the Iranian Plateau. I 
have seen all the wonders of the 
world, but Rio stands supreme. 

On December 21st I took a splendid, 
fully occupied, three-motored Jun- 
kers hydroplane to Buenos Aires and 
was pleasantly surprised to discover 
that the pilot was my old flying com- 
rade, Heinz Pitz, who accompanied 
me to Spitzbergen. In 1924 we had an 
exciting adventure in Denmark when 
the pontoons of our little hydroplane 
were completely smashed by big 
waves. We left the harbor of Rio in 
the morning mist, filled with the ships 
of every nation, and flew over the open 
sea around the Sugar Loaf, which was 
‘veiled in heavy rain clouds. The en- 
trance to the port of Santos was im- 
pressive; two mountains flank either 
side of the river valley in which it is 
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situated. A few passengers joined us, 
having made a two-hour automobile 
ride from Sao Paulo, the second largest 
city in Brazil. This city, 2,500 feet 
above the sea, with its energetic busy 
population of over a million, lies in 
the centre of the biggest coffee district 
in the world, and it submits those who 
settle here to a severe test, for they 
must tend the coffee trees in the burn- 
ing sun to discover whether they can 
stand the pace. Brazil’s prosperity 
depends on coffee just as Argentina’s 
prosperity depends on grain and 
meat and Chile’s on nitrates. At seven 
o’clock we had taken leave of the city 
of Santos, which was once renowned 
for its yellow fever, and set off for a 
flight of 550 kilometres over the open 
sea. Our next stop was Florianopolis, 
and after another stretch of 500 
kilometres we arrived at Porto Alegre 
in the state of Rio Grande do Sul at 
noon. 

We took an hour out to eat a 
bounteous noonday meal with some 
of our fellow countrymen. It seemed 
all too brief, and presently the motors 
were roaring, preparatory to starting 
south again. The mountainous tropical 
landscape gradually changed into flat 
grazing country, on which we could 
see occasional farms and great herds 
far below. It looked almost like Meck- 
lenburg or Denmark. 

At Cape Polonio we flew over three 
dark solitary rocky islands inhabited 
by hundreds of sea lions. We dropped 
to a height of only sixty feet, and I 
was able to take a very interesting 
picture from the pilot’s seat with my 
moving-picture camera. The whisk- 
ered sea lions, looking like fawns, 
tumbled about in the foaming sea, 
diving and emerging and looking up 
at us with grins on their faces. A 

















































penetrating fishy smell assailed our 
noses for a few seconds, and we were 
presently flying over a white guano 
island covered with birds. Seagulls 
rose like white clouds and circled up 
around us and then gradually settled 
again on their island after we had 
passed. 

The next stretch of our flight along 
a flat green coast was monotonous 
until at five o’clock we saw the houses 
of Montevideo rising in the distance 
and the capital of Uruguay appeared. 
We landed in the middle of Monte- 
video harbor with its modern cranes 
and big slaughterhouses, which ex- 
port frozen meat to all parts of the 
world. Montevideo is a big clean city 
that owes its fantastic growth to the 
World War. Here, too, as in Argentina 
and Brazil cheaper prices prevail al- 
though these cities were once the most 












IV. GERMANY FLIEs IN AFRICA 


By Major Water Wi Fine 
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expensive in the world. When I flew 
back, I spent the night and had 
breakfast in one of the best hotels in 
the city for not more than two marks. 

We had almost reached the end of 
our long day’s journey, in which we 
had spanned 2,200 kilometres, and, 
after a little flight of barely an hour 
across the dirty, brown Uruguay River, 
which is only 200 kilometres across, 
we arrived at Buenos Aires. The 
evening sun shed a golden light on 
this city of two million inhabitants, 
which had only 300,000 inhabitants 
in 1880. A tremendous sea of houses, 
some of them rising over two hundred 
and fifty feet into the air, announced 
to us that we had arrived at modern, 
eager Buenos Aires, with its hundreds 
of moving-picture establishments, 
theatres, banks, superb parks, and 
modern docks. 






Translated from the Vélkischer Beobachter, Munich Official National-Socialist Daily 


GERMANY has taken a more | 


active part in the development of 
South African air travel than is 
commonly believed. Although the 
first long-distance record flights were 
made by Englishmen, notably Sir 
Alan Cobham’s flight from London to 
Capetown ten years ago, German 
industry and German fliers devised a 
plan of organized air transport in 
South Africa that took concrete form. 

Germany’s progress in developing 
commercial flying is not the least 
important consequence of the Ver- 
sailles dictate, contradictory as it may 
appear, for the prohibition against 
building military planes gave our 





aviation industry the opportunity to 
concentrate all its intellectual and 
technical facilities on developing com- 
mercial flying, with the result that 
Germany to-day has acquired leader- 
ship in the field. What tremendous 
progress has occurred since commer- 
cial airplane Number One emerged 
from the Junkers factory in Dessau 
fifteen years ago and went into the 
regular service of the Lufthansa in 
western Germany and the present 
time, when number D-2,000, bearing 
the number G-38 and the name of 
Field Marshal von Hindenburg, was 
completed. The outstanding reputa- 
tion of the Junkers all-metal airplane 
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traversed the entire world and brought 
back orders to the factory. 

While the Lufthansa was building 
model airways in Europe, the English 
were developing the first air com- 
munications. between London and 
Capetown, a route that the English 
Imperial Airways will cover twice a 
week. German representatives of the 
Junkers factory in Dessau took the 
initiative in developing a _ regular 
service in the Union of South Africa 
and the mandate of Southwest Africa. 
When their plans and negotiations 
with the Union and Mandate Gov- 
- ernments were made public, the Eng- 
lish companies released a storm of 
protest and complained bitterly to the 
local governments because they 
wanted to acquire these German 
machines. 

In spite of everything Junkers 
carried the day. In the newly estab- 
lished Southwest African Airways 
Company with headquarters in Wind- 
hoek only German machines are used, 
and four A-so Junkers planes have 
been put into regular service between 
Windhoek and the diamond centre in 
Kimberley. In Southwest Africa these 
safe little machines were sold to 
individuals in remote districts, and, 
when the recent floods interrupted 
automobile and railway transporta- 
tion, they performed distinguished 
service in bringing supplies to districts 
that had been cut off. Ever since the 
Windhoek-Kimberley line was estab- 
lished, this purely German company 
has maintained service with hundred- 
per-cent regularity. No accidents or 
mishaps have occurred. In addition to 
regular postal service, the airplanes 
make special flights to all parts of the 
country where landing fields are 
available. They are being used more 
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and more, especially by doctors to 
make urgent visits and transport sick 
people. 

After the distinguished record of 
the German airplanes, the Govern- 
mént of the Union of South Africa 
put four Junkers planes into the 
service of its own Union Airways, pur- 
chasing larger models, F-13 and W-34, 
with enclosed cabins and accommo- 
dations for four to six passengers. 
This is all the more significant because 
the Union Airways had also ordered 
some planes from the well-known 
English firm of de Havilland but pur- 
chased no more after they had put 
the all-metal German planes to the 
test. Since then more orders for 
German machines have followed, espe- 
cially because the public prefers them. 
Major Miller, the head of Union 
Airways, who was famous as an 
aviator during the World War and 
dropped a floral tribute on. the grave 
of Immelmann, came to Dessau him- 
self with an order. He has repeatedly 
told German newspaper men that the 
Junkers factories have given South 
African air travel a magnificent start 
because its planes are more adapted 
to the African climate than any 
others. 

At the end of last year South 
African Airways bought three big 
transport planes from the Junkers 
factory with room for sixteen pas- 
sengers. Ten days later, including the 
time required to assemble them and 
fly them to Africa, they were in 
regular service between Johannesburg, 
Durban, East London, Port Elizabeth, 
and Capetown. Flying at an average 
speed of 248 kilometres per hour, they 
were able to cut two hours from the 
previous normal flying time. At the 
moment, the following models of 
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Junkers planes are in use for South 
African air travel: three of the A-so 
model, five of the F-13 model, one of 
the W-34 model, and the three sixteen- 
passenger models that have just 
arrived. 

New negotiations are under way 


with the local government to develop: 


a direct western route to Europe in 
addition to the East African route of 
the Imperial Airways. This new route 
is to cover the West Coast and was 
flown by the English aviatrix Amy 
Mollison, who is best known by her 
maiden name of Amy Johnson, in the 
space of four and a half days with only 
five hours for sleep. This route is 
about 1,500 kilometres shorter than 
the 13,000-kilometre air line now used 
by Imperial Airways in flying from 
London to Capetown, a journey that 
to-day requires eleven days. New 
routes connecting the open spaces 
between lines that have already been 
built by other organizations and 
government support should make this 
new route a great success. 


II 


A tremendous and hopeful future is 
opening up here for German air 
travel. If the West African flying 
route is put through, the South 
African Union is no longer dependent 
on the unacknowledged monopoly of 
the English Imperial Airways and will 
prefer the German air postal service 
for its traffic with Europe. Control of 
the airways means the same thing as 
control of the sea routes by the British 
flag meant in the past. 

We Germans may well be proud of 
the success that our organizations 
have won in South African air travel, 
especially in the face of powerful 
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English competition, which watches 
the progress of Germany with sus- 
picious eyes. In the not completely 
closed black continent, the airplane is 
destined to become the chief means of 
communication. The ox-cart, which 
the Dutch introduced to South Africa 
four hundred years ago, pulled by 
twenty oxen and able to carry a load 
of sixty hundredweight at an average 
speed of two or three kilometres an 
hour, remained the chief means of 
transportation until the War. The 
automobile then took its place until 
the railway was able to surpass it over 
longer distances. But it is a costly 
business building railways, and diffi- 
cult as well because of bad business 
conditions. Airplanes have therefore 
offered sharp competition, and they 
are also displacing the steamers, which 
used to carry passengers, mail, and 
freight from Europe to South Africa 
up to a few years ago. The time will 
come in Africa when the railway will 
fall more and more out of use and the 
airplane will become the chief means 
of communication. The distances and 
topography of Africa also make the 
victory of the airplane more certain. 
For that reason air transport be- 
tween different continents and nations 
is becoming increasingly important. 
To the airplane has fallen the task of 
bringing nations together in an eco- 
nomic as well as a political sense, and 
this cannot fail to-day to create 
cultural bonds, too. In organizing and 
putting through a regular European 
service, the German Lufthansa has 
not been equaled by any foreign 
company, much less excelled. It will 
expand still further, developing a 
network of airways over Africa, and 
finally its organizations will embrace 


the whole earth. 
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V. Arr STRATEGY IN ASIA 


f 
By Orro Corsacu 
Translated from the Berliner Tageblatt, Berlin National-Socialist Daily 


Arr ER long, painful considera- 
tion, American diplomacy has recog- 
nized the decisive importance of air 
armaments in the increasingly vital 
political decisions that are to be made 
in the Far East. The Japanese islands 
resemble a fox’s lair with many en- 
trances. Japan’s dependence on im- 
ports from far-away districts overseas 
has decreased because imports of raw 
materials from nearby Asia have in- 
creased. Since the Japanese navy 
controls the communication lines with 
Asia, the United States has become 
deeply involved. Consider, for in- 
stance, the dependence of the Ameri- 
can automobile industry on the rubber 
plantations of the Dutch East Indies. 
Time is obviously working on the side 
of Japan’s defensive naval power and 
against the offensive naval power of 
the United States. 

But, while naval preparations were 
making the Japanese island kingdom 
immune from American attack, mili- 
tary aviation was going forward at a 
rapid rate and exposing the nerve 
centres of the foremost yellow nation 
in the world to attack from the Asiatic 
continent. Almost a third of the popu- 
lation of the largest Japanese island is 
concentrated in the four thickly set- 
tled cities of Kobe, Osaka, Tokyo, 
and Yokohama. A successful attack 
by a powerful bombing squadron 
would incapacitate all of Japan. 

In spite of old and new rivalries, 
England and the United States have 
worked out a common strategy since 
the Great War to ‘save civilization,’ 


which means to defend Anglo-Saxon 
rule throughout the world. The prime 
consideration has been to assure Eng- 
land of enough rear support in Europe 
to permit it to bring its full strength 
to bear on India and the Pacific 
Ocean. Then, the naval superiority 
that the Anglo-Saxon Powers enjoyed 
by reason of their dreadnaughts had 
to be maintained by preventing an 
armament race in submarines and 
bombing planes. For a thousand mili- 
tary planes cost no more than one 
big battleship, and, since one bomb 
dropped from one plane or one torpedo 
from one little submarine can destroy 
a battleship, the most powerful navy 
in the world becomes worthless if its 
freedom of movement cannot be pro- 
tected from hostile submarines and 
bombing planes. 
II 


Shortly after the World War, Ad- 
miral Sims declared, ‘The battleship 
was once the backbone of the fleet, 
but it has ceased to be. Submarines 
and airplanes have begun to end its 
rule. Even a small Power can attack a 
blockading fleet with enough sub- 
marines and airplanes to make the 
maintenance of the blockade com- 
pletely impossible.’ ‘Disarmament’ 
conferences retarded this develop- 
ment, and the fighting power of the 
old expensive battleships was pro- 
tected from revolutionary novelties. 
Undeveloped countries were  pre- 
vented from arming themselves with 
cheap modern weapons. ‘Pacts’ favor- 
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able to the traditional naval domina- 
tion of the big Powers were created, 
and they resembled so many ‘trusts.’ 

The struggle for control of the 
Pacific Ocean has been overshadowed 
by struggle for the domination of 
Asia’s airways. In penetrating Central 
Asia by way of Manchuria, Japan is 
not always seeking for new sources of 
raw material but is also trying to 
thrust back as far as possible the 
points of departure for possible air- 
plane attacks on the Pacific islands. 
The Americans are now planning to 
help build a huge airplane-motor 
factory in Russia in order to enable 
the Soviet air forces to protect their 
Far Eastern possessions. The rebel- 
lion in Fukien was fomented by 
pro-American Chinese militarists and 
politicians. They endeavored to set 
all of South China in motion against 
the pro-Japanese tendencies of Chiang 
Kai-shek and to provide the United 
States with a concession on the island 
of Tung Shan as a base for regular air 
service with the Philippines and, 
hence, as a base for air attacks in 
some future war. 

Japan was especially alarmed by 
this plan because the island of For- 
mosa lies close to the coast of Fukien 
and to the predominantly Communist 
province of Kiangsi, whose Red army 
recently tried to reach the coast by 
way of Fukien. Furthermore, the 
Nineteenth Route Army, whose Gen- 
eral Staff included six of the eleven 
members of the revolutionary Foo- 
chow Government, served at least to 
cover the Communist rear. 

Meanwhile, Japanese-American ri- 
valry for the control of the rapidly 
developing commercial and military 
aviation of China has aroused Eng- 
land. Three air squadrons have been 
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established at Singapore. A flying 
school has been set up in Hong-Kong. 
The post of a special air attaché for 
China has been created, and the exten- 
sive preparations for the air defense of 
Australia indicate that England’s sud- 
den enthusiasm for an air force second 
to none reflects the recent changes in 
the Far Eastern balance of power. 

Equally significant in this connec- 
tion is the speeding-up of work on the 
Canton-Hankow air line, which is 
financed by British capital and pro- 
vides Hong-Kong and Hankow with 
the one air line that does not follow 
the sea. Hankow, situated in the 
centre of the Yangtze basin, may be 
the ultimate goal of the Thibetan 
expeditionary troops as they head 
down the Yangtze through north- 
eastern Yiinnan and the Province of 
Szechwan. It is probable that England 
is endeavoring to fortify her land 
routes with air bases in the hope of 
bringing force to bear from Hong- 
Kong and India on the hinterland of 
Shanghai since Japan’s control of the 
eastern Pacific is gradually embracing 
Shanghai. 

But, after America recognized So- 
viet Russia, it had to strengthen its 
increasing stake in the Pacific area. 
More important still, it is to America’s 
advantage to use its navy as a con- 
trolling element in the whole world of 
European-American culture. As a sea 
Power the United States occupies the 
same advantageous relationship to 
Europe as Japan does to America, for 
the American navy could cut off any 
European opponent from vital pos- 
sessions and oversea sources of raw 
material. While Japan pursues its 
adventurous conquest into the heart 
of Asia, not only France but England 
has tended to welcome the opportu- 
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nity to come to a dubious understand- 
ing with Japan in the Far East at the 
expense of American interests. For 
that reason, American diplomacy must 
above all else take a stronger tone 


toward Europe. Even those Americans . 


who want to recognize Japan’s Mon- 
roe Doctrine for eastern Asia have 
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nothing against a loose association 
between Russia and China. As for 
Europe, it will do well to keep in 
mind the possibility that Roosevelt 
may ultimately play the same rile 
in the Far East that Canning did in 
Europe and call into life a new world 
‘to redress the balance of the old.’ 


VI. Tue ‘Maxim Gorki’s’ Last May Day 


By Boris Erimov 


Translated from Jzvestia, Moscow Official Government Daily 


Irs powerful motors humming, the 
Maxim Gorki gently rolls along the 
airport, swaying from side to side be- 
cause of the unevenness in the ground. 

I am in a semi-circular salon at the 
nose of this huge airship. Three jour- 
nalists and one writer are comfortably 
seated in graceful nickel-plated arm- 
chairs by the side windows. Two 
young girls with shining white teeth, 
wearing pilot helmets, are bending 
over the table beside the front win- 
dow; on the table lies a large map 
covered with colored-pencil markings. 
A moving picture operator has monop- 
olized the centre of the salon and 
spread out the tripod of his one-eyed 
movie monster. 

We turn around. Looking backward 
through the door of the pilot’s cabin, 
we see a long corridor with an impos- 
ing row of nickel-plated armchairs, 
tables, and graceful table lamps. A 
brightly polished samovar shines on 
the buffet. Embroidered tablecloths 
and curtains hang in even folds. All 
the objects surrounding me are made 
with an eye for the maximum comfort, 
practicality, elegance, and economy. 
They all bear the stamp of that new 
style compounded of usefulness and 


grace that can be readily called ‘aéro- 
nautic.’ 

I look around with curiosity and 
doubt, for it seems absolutely impossi- 
ble that such a huge complicated piece 
of metal will be able suddenly to over- 
come all laws of gravity and rise into 
the air with all its telephones, electric 
instruments, and radios. At the mo- 
ment, the subdued rumbling of the 
motors becomes a powerful roar, which 
is not so loud, however, as to compel 
one to raise one’s voice. The buildings 
that we see from the window rush 
madly toward us. Just three or four 
more seconds and eight powerful 
Soviet motors will raise the largest air- 
plane in the world from the ground 
without the slightest difficulty. 

At first the Maxim Gorki flies away 
from the centre of the city. I look out 
the window and experience a sensation 
that has been described thousands of 
times but that remains as new and 
wonderful as ever—the bird’s-eye 
view. The buildings and factories on 
the ground are transformed into 
models of themselves and look neat, 
clean, and attractive. 

A few more minutes in the air, and a 
cloud of metallic birds appears on the 
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horizon. Then the Maxim makes a 
tremendous turn and starts flying in 
the opposite direction, followed by a 
squadron of planes. Bombing planes 
from no one knows where gently rise 
and fall beside each huge wing. 


II 


The girl-pilot, smiling joyfully, asks 
the commander of the squadron to tell 
the pilot that he should follow a 
straight course from the railroad cross- 
ing to reach the Red Square. Listening 
to her directions I have difficulty in 
suppressing a smile, for I recall that 
the pilot who controls the Maxim 
Gorki’s left steering wheel made a bril- 
liant and extremely difficult landing 
near a small French town on the Loire 
and displayed his marvelous sense of 
direction in absolutely unfamiliar sur- 
roundings, further complicated by 
darkness and a pouring rain. Probably 
the pilot himself has forgotten this in- 
significant episode in his long air 
service, which has made his name, 
Mikhail Mikhailovich Gromov, Hero 
of the Soviet Union, famous the world 
over. The other steering wheel rests in 
the dependable hands of Ivan Vas- 
ilievich Mikheiev, who has received 
several decorations. 

Gromov and Mikheiev obediently 
carry out the girl-pilot’s instructions. 
The Maxim is now flying straight for- 
ward like an arrow, its wings spread 
wide over the festive streets of the 
capital. We have already left behind 
us the steel.and concrete of the Dy- 
namo stadium, now in process of con- 
struction. Below us the endless ribbon 
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of paraders ‘s unfurled, brilliant with 
red, green, blue, and multicolored 
flags, and thickly sprinkled with all 
the glittering baubles of a carnival. 
The Maxim is now flying above the 


. street that bears its name. Without 


slackening its speed, it comes closer to 
the ground. From the dense crowd 
that fills the stone bed of the street 
funny pink circles appear: the up- 
turned faces of the paraders. 

Mikhail Koltsov, the commander of 
the squadron, goes to the radio room. 
‘The Bolshevist press,’ Koltsov says, 
‘is especially proud and happy because 
a gigantic airplane of its own making 
is opening the parade of aérial war 
forces on this day.’ 

At this moment, the Maxim Gorki 
is above the historical museum; we fly 
over the Red Square. In the following 
seconds our eyes try to see everything. 
The polished granite of the mauso- 
leum, from the heights of which Stalin 
and the government leaders are look- 
ing at us, the tribunes that greet the 
air giant, the even rows of seemingly 
immovable tanks, the tops of the 
Kremlin towers, and all the festivities 
of this most beautiful square in all the 
world. Now the microphone, with its 
long cord; is in Gromov’s hand. Mik- 
hail Mikhailovich speaks a few words 
of greeting to the radio audience. His 
other hand is on the steering wheel. 

Circling the capital, the Maxim 
Gorki returns to the airport and makes 
a landing. The young girl-pilots fold 
their map with obvious satisfaction. 
The movie operator removes his 
tripod. The Maxim Gorki’s flight on 


_this first of May, 1935, is over. 





Both the Nazis, with their blocked 
marks and codrdinated Third Reich, 
and the Russians, with their socialist 


economy, claim they have superseded 
the gold standard in their separate ways. 


Two Challenges 
to GOLD 


NAZI AND 
Communist VIEWS 


I. THe TwiLicut or GoLtp 


By FEerpinanD FRIED 
Translated from the Yat, Jena National-Socialist Monthly 


Tue whole world is still shaken by 
the effects of the Belgian currency 
crisis. The deceptive armistice that 
recently interrupted the world cur- 
rency war and created the illusion 
that economic peace had arrived has 
been destroyed overnight. The uni- 
versal upheaval that followed the col- 
lapse of the belga and that led to re- 
percussions throughout the gold bloc 
has suddenly thrown the world into 
another turmoil. The same manifesta- 
tions that used to occur in the earlier 
periods of the crisis have reappeared. 
Airplanes laden with bars of gold are 
flying over western Europe, and ships 


are again transporting heavy little 
crates of gold across the Atlantic. 
The stock exchanges have become dis- 
turbed again, and reports from the 
banks of issue are again anticipated 
with excitement. 

The air is full of rumors. The press 
gives disturbing or reassuring inter- 
pretations of what is going on. Above 
all, international speculation again 
assumes vast proportions. World capi- 
tal, as restless as a gypsy, ruthless and 
unprejudiced by its very nature, is 
taking flight from the ‘threatened 
zones’ just as it once fled from Ger- 
many. It has lain idle long enough and, 
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like a hyena, awaits a new crisis to 
provide it with fresh nourishment. 

The recent disturbances began with 
the sudden surprising slump of the 
pound. No sooner had anxiety on this 
score slightly relaxed than a united, 
determined attack on the Belgian 
franc began. After this currency had 
been broken, the Luxembourg franc 
also capitulated quickly. Mutiny has 
now broken out. The Swiss franc and 
the Dutch guilder are being attacked, 
both of which had remained up to 
now unshaken pillars of stability and 
the very symbols of the gold standard. 
Because the attack failed to achieve 
immediate success and muster sufh- 
cient strength to capture these two 
bulwarks by storm, it now seems that 
the strategy of attrition has begun. 
It may last a long time and will finally 
direct itself against the last stronghold 
of the gold standard, the French franc. 
Subsidiary efforts are also being made 
to destroy the Spanish peseta, but 
they are comparatively unimportant. 
The lira has already withdrawn to a 
rather protected position, having re- 
tired into a kind of shell, so that it is no 
longer in urgent danger. 

All these developments have gone 
forward against the background of 
mighty political upheavals and de- 
cisions, and it is not difficult to estab- 
lish connections between the two 
chains of events. As happens so often, 
cause and effect, economics and pol- 
itics, are intermingled, and it is im- 
possible to say whether economic 
struggle has given rise to political 
developments or whether political de- 
cisions are being followed by economic 
measures. A few significant interrela- 
tionships can, however, be detected. 
In the long run, it is immaterial which 
is cause and which is effect because, 
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to-day more than ever, politics and 
economics have become a single unit, 
from which no nation is independent. 
There is no such thing as liberal eco- 
nomic policy any more because the 
needs of the state are now considered 
paramount, whether these needs are 
‘economic’ in the old sense of the word 
or not. 

Although Germany has played a 
leading part in the great political de- 
cisions, it has playéd the part of spec- 
tator in the economic drama that has 
been going forward elsewhere in the 
world. Of course, it is an interested 
spectator because the decisions that 
occur in the outer world affect us. 
Furthermore, we had already made 
our own decisions. Having gone 
through the final ordeal by fire, we 
could watch the further economic de- 
velopments in other countries with the 
knowledge that we had already made 
the right decision for ourselves. 


II 


Anyone who wishes to come to grips 
with the deeper causes of the new cur- 
rency collapse must turn back to the 
first stabilization of the franc in Octo- 
ber, 1926. At that time France stabi- 


lized its currency at 20 per cent of its 


former level, and Belgium stabilized 
even lower, at 14% per cent. These 
levels were decided upon because Bel- 
gium is much more dependent than 
France on export trade. Belgium has 
the most dense population of any 
country in Europe. It is the most 
highly industrialized country and 
therefore has the greatest export 
trade per capita. Certain branches of 
Belgian industry export as much as 
60 per cent of their production. 

It is therefore easy to understand 
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why foreign trade has more profound 
effects on the whole economic system 
in Belgium than in other countries. 
But the decline in world trade neces- 
sarily created difficulties for Belgium, 
and these difficulties were all the more 
grave on account of the deflation of 
the pound and the dollar. The most 
vital parts of Belgian economy were 
seriously affected though some im- 
provement might have occurred if the 
country had joined the ‘Sterling 
Club.’ Instead, however, it decided to 
throw in its fortunes with the gold 
bloc for practical and personal reasons. 

Belgium is not only an exporting 
country but one of the financial cen- 
tres of the world. Like Luxembourg, 
though not to so great an extent, 
Brussels is the centre of speculative 
and finance capital; Antwerp, on the 
other hand, is a centre of shipping and 
industrial capital. The banking capi- 
tal, however, always plays the de- 
cisive political rdle in Belgium where 
orthodox liberalism is completely in 
the saddle. The same groups that 
stabilized the franc in 1926 clung to 
gold and the gold standard in 1933 
and held out to the last in 1935 in 
defending the gold franc. 

The mentality of the banker creates 
an economic type of policy, and in 
Belgium this policy was dictated by 
bankers of the old school. Behind 
Theunis stood Hymans. Baron Gutt, 
an old banker, and Francqui, of the 
Société Générale, have always played 
important parts in Belgian politics. 
They belonged to the last Cabinet, 
and Franck, the governor of the Na- 
tional Bank, also exercised great in- 
fluence. The bankers defeated their 
more or less real interests by clinging 
to the gold standard, and in the last 
crisis they fought in behalf of their 
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own policy, which had not only 
brought this crisis upon the country 
but which had also ruined their own 
business. They made the same mis- 
takes that the German bank directors 
did in 1931 when they put money that 
had been lent on short-term into long- 
term loans to industry, especially to 
industries in which they were them- 
selves deeply involved. The danger in 
March, 1935, was that all the banks in 
Belgium would fail. 

Belgium faced the choice between 
two ways out of its crisis, the same 
two ways that presented themselves 
to other countries—deflation and de- 
valuation. Deflation, the gradual 
decline of wages and prices is the solu- 
tion of orthodox liberalism, the solu- 
tion of France, the solution that Briin- 
ing attempted in Germany in 1932, 
the solution of the banker. This was 
also the path that the wise and expert 
leaders of Belgium wanted to follow 
with the close collaboration of France, 
but it was impossible; perhaps younger 
elements had become too strong. Per- 
haps, too, the young King played a 
decisive part and tried to save the 
youth of Belgium from the collapse 
with which liberalism threatened the 
country. 

III 


In the World Economic Conference 
at London during the summer of 1933 
the question of general stabilization 
was discussed, and the United States 
took a more and more equivocal posi- 
tion. At that point France, Switzer- 
land, Belgium, Holland, and Italy 
announced that under all circum- 
stances they would cling to the gold 
standard as the basis for their cur- 
rencies. Thus, the so-called gold bloc 
came into existence. It did not enter 
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into any binding agreements but con- 
fined itself to moral pronouncements. 
This was sufficient to meet the situa- 
tion that followed, and two different 
currency principles arose, leading in- 
evitably to different economic meas- 
ures in different countries. The Eng- 
lish adhered to the principle of the 
manipulated currency, and the French 
to the principle of the rigid gold 
currency. 

The latter corresponded to the clas- 
sical liberal but backward view 
whereas the former incorporated the 
new progressive tendencies. It is il- 
luminating that the Anglo-Nordic 
countries took the progressive view 
whereas the Roman or Romanized 
countries adhered to dogma. Poland, 
which was then on the closest terms 
with France, adhered to the gold 
bloc, but, then as now, this decision 
was of secondary importance. Czecho- 
slovakia was also originally one of the 
most zealous defenders of the gold 
standard, but it soon had to devaluate 
the crown. 

Thus, there remained a west Euro- 
pean gold group with Italy as its weak- 
est member. The lira was gradually 
“devaluated 7 per cent, and this process 
was accompanied by a corresponding 
rise in prices, which Italy was unable 
to prevent. On the one hand, the 
country remained tied to the gold 
standard, but, on the other, it sur- 
rounded itself with a wall of regula- 
tions covering foreign exchange, hin- 
drances in the way of free exchange of 
goods, and substitutes for payment in 
gold. A whole network of economic 
entanglements was woven, but it 
failed to prevent the lira from declin- 
ing in value abroad and from being 
discounted at between 4 to 3% per 
cent, thus creating the very opposite 
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condition from what the gold standard 
is supposed to guarantee. 

Italy’s procedure has been com- 
pared with that of Germany although 
the similarities are purely superficial. 
Germany never declared its allegiance 
to the gold bloc and has held aloof 
from the currency war. And the basic 
situation of the two countries also 
cannot be compared, for Italy is much 
more dependent than Germany on 
foreign raw materials. Italy’s imports 
have recently increased, primarily as 
a result of fevérish armaments, while 
the country has had to struggle hard 
to export goods on the world market. 
Last year the unfavorable trade bal- 
ance amounted to 2% billion lira, of 
which perhaps 800 million was cov- 
ered by invisible imports, primarily 
from tourists, whereas the remaining 
1.7 billion had to be drawn from 
Italy’s reserves of gold and foreign 
exchange. 

Since this condition cannot last 
indefinitely, since the foreign-trade 
deficit is bound to increase, and since 
the prospects for increased tourist 
trade, especially from Germany, are 
not very favorable, there is no way out 
except help from abroad, and under 
present conditions this help can come 
only from France. The dependence of 
Italy upon France has been bought 
and paid for by Italy’s devotion to the 
gold standard although, from an eco- . 
nomic point of view, the gold standard 
is of no great importance. Italy’s 
financial dependence arises from its 
material dependence on the most im- 
portant raw materials such as coal, 
ore, and textiles. 

But the plan to strengthen the ideal 
community of the gold bloc by a real 
economic treaty, whereby Italy’s own 
position would be strengthened, can 
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not succeed because the ideology of 
the gold bloc contains an inner con- 
tradiction. For it is the very essence of 
liberalism to believe in free competi- 
tion and free trade with most-favored- 
nation treatment. The gold bloc, how- 
ever, was a contradiction in itsélf, a 
contradiction that was wittily ex- 
pressed as follows: ‘The gold bloc con- 
sists entirely of nations that do not 
form a bloc and that have no gold.’ 
This became quite clear at the last 
conference of the gold-bloc countries 
in October, 1934, when they tried to 
conclude commercial treaties. The 
attempt completely failed, and since 
then the gold bloc has gone from bad 
to worse. Even the old Dutchman, 
Colijn, the father of the gold bloc, 
who might also be considered the 
father of liberalism but who at least 
follows events and recognizes their 
meaning, uttered a skeptical speech. 
Flandin visited London and tried to 
gain England’s support for stabiliza- 
tion, but his attempt failed, too. Italy 
then put up a determined struggle in 
behalf of its foreign exchange, and the 
protective measures it took were re- 
garded as a break in the gold bloc. 
The process continued, and finally 
Belgium and Luxembourg broke away 
almost without warning. People re- 
marked with weary irony, ‘There are 
only three of them left—France, 
Switzerland, and Holland.’ And all 
three of these countries are weakening 
to-day. While France is showing its 
determination by issuing gold coins, 
the Dutch guilder and the Swiss franc 
have become the centres of attention. 


Spain merits a brief glance in pass- 


ing, for the peseta was also drawn 
into the general currency crisis, and 
the discount rate then mounted to zo 
per cent. There is a strong movement 
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to link the peseta to the pound, but up 
to now, although the peseta has not 
remained strictly on the gold stand- 
ard, it has defied all storms and has 
remained at 40 per cent of the pre- 
vious gold parity. Since Spain has a 
large gold reserve and a strong con- 
trol over foreign exchange, there is no 
acute danger, but both the trade 
balance and the budget show a deficit. 
It seems that Spain wants to establish 
a nationally controlled currency and a 
big work-creation programme, which 
would remove it from the ranks of 
right-thinking liberals. 


IV 


France alone remains. Even here, 
however, everything is not quite clear, 
and it is always possible that a dis- 
cussion concerning the future of the 
French franc may arise. Of course, in- 
ternational speculators looking for 
new fields of activity have played with 
the French franc and caused the Bank 
of France some losses in gold, but 
what can they do in the face of what is 
relatively the largest gold reserve in 
the world? 

France has therefore made the ges- 
ture of issuing gold coins, /ouis d’or, 
but it is nothing more than a gesture 
since it will be two years before the 
coins are actually minted. Mean- 
while, more serious troubles are threat- 
ening the country’s domestic econ- 
omy. French national finances are in 
an extraordinarily weak condition. 
The French bond market has weak- 
ened, and the interest rate is rising, 
which means a tremendous burden 
when we remember the amount of 
money that has to go into the arma- 
ment industry, on which French econ- 
omy is living to-day. Otherwise, the 
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economic situation in France is almost 
the worst in the world, and, whereas 
the country was referred to five years 
ago as a happy island that the crisis 
had spared, it now has become almost 
a crisis island, which has revealed to 
us what it means to give currency pre- 
dominance over commerce. 


V 


The real opponent of France is Eng- 
land, aided by America. England has 
shown us what it means to sacrifice 
currency to commerce. There is no 
denying the fact that not only Eng- 
land but almost all the other members 
of the ‘Sterling Club’ have retained 
their foreign trade better than the 
other countries, especially the gold- 
bloc countries, if, indeed, their trade 
has not actually improved. 

In view of the visible results of 
currency devaluation on the general 
economic situation, England has nat- 
urally taken care to guard this ‘ad- 
vantage.’ This has given rise to utter 
duplicity with regard to further de- 
valuation. On the one hand, it is 
greeted as a moral success, but, on the 
other hand, its material advantages 
are minimized. This attitude comes 
out most clearly in relation to the 
dollar, toward which the British have 
taken an attitude and pursued a pol- 
icy that is definitely two-faced. 

The pound is now competing to a 
certain extent with the dollar, en- 
deavoring, on the one hand, to lose as 
little value as possible and, on the 
other hand, trying to gain real ad- 
vantages from devaluation. As far as 
America is concerned, it can be fairly 
said that Roosevelt has not used his 
power to devaluate the dollar by a 
full 50 per cent because he wants to 
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have a little something in reserve for 
the coming battle with the pound. 
The sudden decline of the pound at 
the end of February can be traced 
back to this rivalry, and, as a result of 
that decline, the pound reverted to 
almost exactly its old relationship to 
the dollar, and subsequently the ten- 
sion relaxed somewhat. If more coun- 
tries or currencies now join the sterling 
bloc, England’s position will be 
strengthened in its competition with 
the dollar. 

The addition of new members to the 
sterling bloc can easily give rise to 
reprisals now that the old system of 
free exchange has been completely 
abandoned. Belgium provided a sig- 
nificant example. With an instinct that 
would seem miraculous if it were not 
the result of thorough understanding, 
the English Government met the more 
dangerous results of the devaluation of 
the belga with methods that pre- 
vented almost anybody from suspect- 
ing that the belga had encountered 
any crisis at all. In brief, England 
raised the tariffs on steel imports. Not 
only were the new tariffs put into 
effect with the most refined skill at 
exactly the right moment, but they 
were precisely large enough to meet 
the 28-per-cent devaluation of the 
belga and assure the English iron and 
steel industry control of its own 
domestic market. This is important in 
view of the fact that in 1934 Belgium 
shipped steel and iron products valued 
at more than 3 million pounds sterling 
to England. 

As soon as the free-trading English 
had learned to use the instrument 
of the tariff, they did so with real 
English skill and ruthlessness. They 
quickly met every development abroad 
with the necessary measures at home. 
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These measures included «the cur- 
rencies of other nations in addition to 
their own currency. For the attack on 
the belga and the equally violent at- 
tacks on the Swiss franc and the 
Dutch guilder, not to mention the 
encirclement of the French franc, 
originated in London’s well-protected 
fortress. Nor was English capital alone 
in entering the struggle; London knew 
perfectly well that foreign speculative 
capital would also lend its aid in the 
fray. After the first great attacks 
against the Dutch guilder and the 
Swiss franc had been beaten off, the 
attackers gathered all their forces in 
London to continue the unbroken 
process of their foreign operations and 
pursue the systematic and conscious 
depreciation of the pound. For the 
depreciation of the pound damages 
the economic situation of the gold- 
bloc countries and therefore tends to 
weaken the technical position of the 
gold currencies still further. 


VI 


What is going on here is a system- 
atic attack on the part of England 
against France to win back absolute 
supremacy in world finance and there- 
fore greater freedom of political move- 
ment. Up to now, the strength of 
England has been clearly modified 
by the strength of the French posi- 
tion. That almost shameful duel be- 
tween France and England in the 
summer of 1931, when England had to 
throw over its currency, has not been 
forgotten. England made a virtue of 
necessity and has since succeeded in 
winning back its lost position. 

In this struggle distinctions must 
be drawn between tactics and strat- 
egy. England’s tactical successes, for 
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example, reside in the tremendous 
profits that have been piled up, espe- 
cially in London, by speculation in 
declining currencies, including the 
Belgian currency. The tactical losses 
occurred when the attacks on Zirich 
and Amsterdam were defeated. But 
the strategy in the struggle resides in 
diverting the stream of gold that 
flows from the English Dominion of 
South Africa away from France and 
into England, with a view to depleting 
the enormous French gold reserves, 
on which the supremacy of France 
ultimately rests. England abandoned 
the gold standard in order to save and 
increase its gold reserves and in order 
to weaken the gold reserves of other 
nations. 

But England also went off the gold 
standard to save its commerce. It has 
therefore paid a double price: first, in 
its own devaluation and, then, in the 
loss of almost fifty per cent of its pur- 
chasing power in foreign markets. 
France occupies the opposite position. 
It has maintained a rigid gold stand- 
ard, even at the cost of its commerce, 
and has therefore maintained its buy- 
ing power abroad while running the 
risk of losing it completely. It is worth 
recalling that France, unlike England, 
does not possess any gold mines of its 
own such as enable England to run the 
risk of striking out in new directions 
without undue anxiety. France is more 
disturbed about maintaining its own 
reserves, having finally acquired an 
enormous store of gold, which is esti- 
mated at 550 billion francs or go 
billion marks. 

The gold reserves of France and its 
foreign balances are the most impor- 
tant factors in the country’s political 
manceuvres. The foreign balances— 
that is to say, the loans to the allies of 
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France—have created a small group 
of Powers that are completely de- 
pendent on France and that now in- 
clude Italy. (Here Poland seems to be 
playing a double réle.) The French 
gold reserve, on the other hand, which 
can be used to support any gold cur- 
rency, has created a much larger 
group of Powers that are also de- 
pendent upon France. Some of these 
entered the gold bloc voluntarily, but 
before 1931 they maintained the gold 
standard whether they wanted to or 
not. This group included even Eng- 
land until it broke loose, carrying 
other nations in its wake. . 
England’s struggle for independ- 
ence, waged by the sterling bloc,— 
including the Nordic countries, on the 
one hand, and the gold bloc, with the 
countries depending on France, on the 
other,—has come to possess special 


importance by reason of the réle that. 


the United States is playing. For the 
United States has also abandoned the 
gold standard to save its commerce 
and to increase its store of gold. It 
has purchased gold from South Amer- 
ica, thus serving British interests, but 
the two English-speaking Powers have 
not yet reached complete agreement. 
England is preparing to compete with 
the dollar in order to get the best pos- 
sible agreement on devaluation while, 
at the same time, an Anglo-American 
currency pact is being prepared. In 
the background of this conflict are two 
other protagonists, both possessing 
political importance, because they 
affect not only England but almost all 
the important nations. 

For liberal economic theory—and 
even liberalism itself—is locked in 
struggle with new tendencies and new 
developments. Over and above the 
national frontiers there is another 
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frontier that cuts through the in- 
dividual nations: gold is the dividing 
line. 

VII 


It is impossible to call either of 
these two protagonists by any definite 
names because they differ with na- 
tional peculiarities. Perhaps the words 
‘defensive front’ describe one group, 
for this expression covers the whole 
body of liberal theory and, at the same 
time, indicates the international char- 
acter of this body of thought. Here we 
find orthodox faith in the gold stand- 
ard, the constantly repeated summons 
to stabilize currencies and return to 
gold parity; here we find the eternal 
criticism of the present currency con- 
fusion and every new experiment and 
adventure; here we find faith in the 
ultimate restoration of free trade. Of 
course, these views come into conflict 
with everything that has to do with 
national feeling and national will and 
hence everything of a pronounced na- 
tional character. 

In England the division cuts 
through the London financial district. 
The ‘good old,’ predominantly Jewish, 
financial houses have, of course, clung 
to the faith of their fathers, but, even 
though wide circles in England want 
to stabilize the pound, they do not 
feel that the time has yet come for 
final action. On the other hand, there 
are small but very influential circles 
opposed to stabilization, opposed to 
the gold standard, and they see a 
manipulated currency as the only solu- 
tion for the future. From an economic 
standpoint this is revolutionary. The 
same situation exists in the United 
States, where the two forces are known 
by the symbols of Wall Street, on the 
one hand, and Washington, on the 
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other, or by the names of Morgan and 
Roosevelt. 

At this point it becomes necessary 
to indicate the far-reaching economic 
and political consequences of these 
changes. Gold has a double function. 
On the one hand, it has a value in 
itself as a highly prized commodity, 
but always as a commodity. On the 
other hand, it is the keystone of a vast 
economic system, which functions in 
the framework of the gold standard. It 
is really outside the world like the 
point of Archimedes, and it can be 
used as a basis to move the whole 
world. The gold standard is also a 
form of thinking that tyrannizes over 
all other forms. It is a concept that 
penetrates everywhere. Domination 
of the world is built up by means of 
gold, and everything else is subordi- 
nate to it, even the state. The gold 
standard has made gold something 
superior to the state although the state 
used to occupy the highest rank of all 
earthly things. The absolute sov- 
ereignty of the state is therefore un- 
dermined to some extent, if not com- 
pletely shattered, by the mechanism 
of the gold standard. 

By means of this mechanism, gold 
prices and gold production determine 
the economic destiny of the world. 
The cycles of crisis and boom, with 
their tremendous repercussions on the 
lives of a people, are determined by 
the amount of gold that is produced. 
When the price of gold rises, other 
prices fall, including wages, and vice 
versa. Gold has thus acquired a posi- 
tion of divine independence, and all 
those who defended and supported 
this concept believed up to a few 
years ago that they could prophesy a 
period of declining gold production. 
Therefore, they foresaw our destiny as 
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inevitably one of rising gold prices, 
falling prices of goods, power, wages, 
and all the recessions inherent in a 
period of crisis. 

This network of dependency on 
gold was broken when the English 
pound was devaluated. It is therefore 
merely a question of relativity whether 
one takes the orthodox point of view 
and represents the value of the pound 
in terms of gold or whether one takes 
the revolutionary attitude of the Eng- 
lish, who say that the price of gold has 
risen in relation to the pound. Eng- 
land was able to make itself absolute 
master of its own destiny and to de- 
termine gold prices at least in its own 
currency. Whereupon the following 
miracle occurred: gold production in- 
creased in the face of all the pessimistic 
prophets and, what was still worse, 
in the face of all the classic rules and 
laws of the gold standard. This meant 
a complete upset, a revolutionizing of 
the entire system. Gold production 
was no longer automatically regulated 
by prices or by the cost of producing 
gold but was planned by the state. 
The decisive shift from a liberal eco- 
nomic system to a state-controlled 
economy is revealed with the greatest 
clearness in the decisive sphere of 
gold. 

It thus becomes clear that we are 
entering the final crisis of the gold 
standard, which may also be regarded 
as symbolizing the crisis of liberalism. 
It is revealed not only in the transition 
to planned gold production and to 
control of prices by national meas- 
ures, though different nations may 
proceed differently; it is primarily 
revealed in the fact that national 
differences persist and become even 
more pronounced. This means that a 
well-functioning gold currency is pass- 
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ing out of the picture and with it. 
a completely free, unhampered ex- 
change of immigrants, goods, and cap- 
ital, between country and country. 
Any yardstick is therefore lacking if 
we are accustomed to observe eco- 
nomic developments from an interna- 
tional point of view because to-day 
every nation is gradually reverting to 
its own, and therefore different, yard- 
stick, suited to its own needs and its 
own will to life. Instead of monetary 
units, popular necessities are coming 
to the fore in economic matters. This 
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change has brought two different 
worlds face to face. They speak differ- 
ent languages and think different 
thoughts. One world expresses itself in 
gold and in the gold standard, to 
which everything else is subordinated 
and for the sake of which the entire 
economic system is allowed to enter 
into a crisis, with the state itself 
thrown into the scales. The other 
world expresses itself by maintaining 
the people and the state; for their 
sake even the belief in gold is sacri- 
ficed. 


Translated from the Europe Nouvelle, Paris Foreign-Affairs Weekly 


Ik SOME prophet had announced 
before the War that the Russian Com- 
munist régime would celebrate its 
eighteenth anniversary in 1935 and 
that newspapers would mark the oc- 
casion by printing favorable accounts 
of the last Soviet loan, of the balanced 
budget and the gold coverage, his in- 
excusable ignorance would have pro- 
voked smiles. Every student of politi- 
cal economy knows that the ABC of 
the Communist régime includes the 
suppression of money in any form— 
profit, currency, savings, and taxes. 

Yet the ironists would have been 
deceived once again. To-day there are 
Soviet finances and a Soviet currency. 
How can these apparently contra- 
dictory words be reconciled? What 
are the special characters of the mone- 
tary mechanism as it functions in Rus- 
sian economy? 

Among all the ‘European experi- 
ments’ there is one that is particu- 
larly worth watching, whatever our 


. 


point of view may be, because it has 
to do with a country of 160 million 
people entirely different from any 
other. 

We must not forget that in 1921 
Lenin himself recognized with re- 
markable vigor and realism the prime 
error that had been made in attempt- 
ing to establish wartime Communism 
under peacetime conditions. Political 
terror, economic requisitions, the ne- 
cessity of civil war failed to build up 
an economy and a society. 

The New Economic Policy was a 
first endeavor to hold and consolidate 
the political power of the Soviets by 
means of a strategic retreat along the 
economic front. The creation of a new 
currency was an important element in 
this new policy. The original money- 
less régime that had first been estab- 
lished and that arose in part from the 
complete collapse of the old ruble was 
abandoned. Most exchanges and pay- 
ments at that time were made in 
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kind, and bills were settled in labor 
certificates. 

The Council of People’s Commis- 
sars established the official unit of 
Soviet currency, the chervonetz, by 
decree on October 11, 1922, and it 
also determined the réle that the State 
Bank should play as a bank of issue. 
The terms of this decree included the 
following points: the State Bank 
issued bills in chervontzi, one cher- 
vonetz being equal to the former ten- 
ruble gold piece, which contained 
7-7§ grains of fine gold and was the 
equivalent of 26.66 pre-war French 
francs. The bank notes were covered 
by a 25-per-cent reserve of precious 
metal or by paper redeemable in gold 
and by a 75-per-cent reserve of short- 
term notes. 

In 1924 the old ruble that originally 
existed side by side with the cher- 
vonetz was reduced to nothing by 
inflation. The Commissariat of Fi- 
nance was then authorized to issue 
bills in ‘gold rubles’ as well as copper 
and silver coins. These issues were 
covered by two guarantees. First, the 
treasury bills with a nominal value of 
less than ten rubles were accepted in 
unlimited quantities by the State 
Bank at the rate of ten rubles to one 
chervonetz, according to the decree of 
February 5, 1924. Second, the total 
note issue of the Treasury was not to 
exceed the total amount of notes held 
by the Bank, according to the decree 
of September 18, 1930. 

The new ruble is therefore supposed 
to contain .77 grains of fine gold or 
2.66 pre-war francs, and the minimum 
percentage of gold coverage for the 
entire currency is-reduced to 124 per 
cent. The new Soviet money is a 
purely interior affair. Foreign trade is 
entirely concentrated in the hands of 
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the State and is carried on solely in 
foreign currency or gold. All imports 
and exports of notes or metal by 
individuals are forbidden, and the 
expenditures and purchases of for- 
eigners in the U. S. S. R. are made in 
foreign currency through Intourist, 
the official tourist organization, and 
through the special Torgsin stores. 
Any merchandise purchased in rubles 
outside these stores for export is sub- 
ject to prohibitive tariffs. 

Under these conditions the cur- 
rency is more completely controlled 
than in any other country, and it is 
easy for the authorities to deny that 
any monetary depreciation has oc- 
curred and to maintain that ‘the 
chervonetz is the most solid gold 
money in the world.’ 

Figures show, however, that the 
circulation and buying power of Soviet 
currency has varied enormously since 
it was first created. These variations 
were particularly marked during the 
first Five-year Plan, between 1928 and 
1933. On January I, 1927, the total 
circulation, including treasury notes 
and bank notes, amounted to only 
1,354 million rubles. In July, 1933, it 
rose to 6,824 millions, and in January, 
1935, to 7,734 millions. The following 
tables show the variation in the mone- 
tary reserves and the amount of 
money in circulation in millions of 
rubles :-— 


RESERVES 


1929 1931 1934 1935 
(In millions of rubles) 
178 854 
Other precious 
metals... . 
Bills of ex- 
change. ... 
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CiRCULATION 
1929 1931 1934 1935 
Bank notes.. 1,122 2,080 3,432 3,838 
Treasury 
notes..... 974 2,221 3,426 3,896 
Ee 2,096 4,301 6,858 7,734 


It would be a mistake to compare 
these figures with those of other coun- 
tries without recalling the profound 
differences between Soviet economy 
and capitalist economy, for the total 
reserves and circulating medium seem 
very small for a population of more 
than 160 million inhabitants. The re- 
serves amount to about § rubles or 67 
francs per capita, and the circulating 
medium to 48 rubles, the equivalent of 
638 francs at par, though actually 
they have much less purchasing power. 
In France, on the other hand, the 
corresponding figure for reserves is 
about 2,000 francs per capita. 

But we must not forget that re- 
serves are of secondary importance 
when the currency is inconvertible and 
is carefully guarded from any contact 
with the outside world. Moreover, all 
foreign trade is carried on in bills of 
exchange, and all large-scale commer- 
cial transactions are regulated by 
simple transfers between different 
state enterprises. Some of the national 
receipts and expenditures are also 
still made in kind. Money, therefore, 
is far less used than in other countries, 
even in those that have no regular 
currency. It serves almost exclusively 
to pay wages, and most of the notes 
handed over in this way are imme- 
diately spent. The rapidity of currency 
circulation is therefore very great. 
The 7 billion rubles in circulation 
change hands approximately once in 
seven weeks. 

In spite of the obvious increase in 
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circulating medium, which has been 
multiplied five times over since 1927, 
and in spite of the low gold coverage of 
the currency, the Soviet authorities 
have always refused to recognize that 
inflation exists. They generally at- 
tribute the increase of circulating 
medium to the financing of national 
production and to their rapid develop- 
ment. This is correct, but it is none the 
less true that prices have risen, and in 
consequence the actual buying power ° 
of the ruble has declined. 


II 


There are no price indexes in the 
U. S. S. R. None, indeed, could be 
established because there is not one 
market but several, each of which is 
cut off by administrative measures, 
and any note has a different buying 
power depending on who spends it and 
what his work is. The following five ° 
price categories can, however, be dis- 
— — 

. The closed codperatives. These 
sel only to ticket-holders, the workers 
and officials who are permitted to 
purchase in the factory or office codp- 
erative in which they are registered. 
These prices are one-fifth or one-tenth 
as great as the prices in the ordinary 
market, but the quantity of goods 
available is strictly rationed. In 1933 
workers’ rations were still limited to 
400 grammes of bread a day and 500 
grammes of meat a month. The ticket- 
holders therefore had to buy any 
additional products that they needed 
outside. 

2. The open market. Since the es- 
tablishment of codperative farms, or 
kolkhozes, and the extension of the 
coéperative system to certain branches 
of light industry, there has come into 
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existence a mass of goods that are sold 
directly by the producers to the public 
after certain taxes in kind have been 
paid to the State. Crowds of peasants 
and little artisans throng the estab- 
lishments that have been put up for 
the sale of these commodities all over 
the country. These places look as 
animated as a fair or bazaar. In certain 
towns production codperatives dis- 
play their wares in shops more modest 
than the state shops and sell their 
goods directly to the public. Here 
demand and supply establish a natural 
equilibrium between production, or at 
least part of the total production, and 
consumption. The State, of course, is 
able to exert some influence on the 
prices in the open markets since it can 
alter the demand by the wages it pays 
and the supply by changing the 
amount of taxes in kind that it levies 
and by varying the quantities and the 
prices of the merchandise offered in 
the state stores. 

3. State stores. The products of 
nationalized industry are offered to 
the public in stores that are open to 
everyone and that do not ration their 
sales but maintain so-called com- 
mercial prices. Prices in these stores 
are generally close to those in the 
open markets, five or ten times higher 
than the prices in the codperatives. 
Certain shops in Moscow are well 
provided with merchandise of every 
kind and look like our own big stores. 

4. Stores at which payments are 
made in foreign exchange. These are 
the Torgsin stores. They are open to 
nationals and foreigners and offer 
luxury products. Prices are marked in 
gold rubles, but payment can be made 
only in foreign exchange or precious 
metals. 

5. Establishments 


that conduct 
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transactions between state enterprises 
and that correspond to wholesale 
houses in other countries. 

One fact immediately strikes the 
foreigner arriving in a Soviet town— 
the contrast between the different 
prices. If he goes into a Torgsin store, 
in which payments are made in foreign 
exchange, the prices seem very much 
like those to which he is accustomed 
in his own country. If he enters the 
neighboring Mostorg, in which pay- 
ments are made in paper rubles, the 
prices seem exorbitant. This is because 
he calculates them in the same cur- 
rency. If, however, he calculates them 
in terms of the rate at which paper 
rubles are circulated, the prices seem 
ridiculous. But he cannot profit from 
them because the importation of 
rubles into Soviet Russia is strictly 
forbidden. 

Ill 


The only way to understand the 
domestic value of the ruble is to com- 
pare the price of the same article of 
merchandise in gold rubles and paper 
rubles. Approximate estimates are 
easy. One has only to consult the two 
cards that are handed out in hotels 
when one is asked whether one wishes 
to pay in foreign exchange or rubles. 
In a general way, it can be estimated 
that prices in the open market last 
February showed that it required 
from 20 to 30 paper rubles to buy 
merchandise valued at one gold ruble. 
In other words, the purchasing power 
of the ruble is considerably less than 
that of the French franc because 20 
or 30 rubles are needed to purchase 
what 13 French francs would buy. In 
the codperatives, on the other hand, 
3 to 5 rubles are enough to buy what a 
gold ruble would purchase, and this 
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gives a ruble spent in the codperatives 
the buying power of from 3 to 5 
French francs. The domestic buying 
power of the ruble is therefore con- 
siderably higher than its value in the 
‘Black Bourses’ abroad, on which it 
sells for .35 French francs or about 40 
paper rubles to one gold ruble. 

But these rates are far from con- 
stant. The ruble depreciated domes- 
tically, especially between 1928 and 
1933, while its rate of circulation in- 
creased. The result is constantly rising 
prices in the codperatives as well as in 
the state stores and the open market. 
Thus, between 1932 and 1933, the 
price of a kilogramme of white bread 
rose from .25 to 1.10 rubles in the 
coéperatives and from 15 to 20 rubles 
in the open market. At the same time, 
wages increased but not proportion- 
ately. The average wages for manual 
laborers were fixed at 150 rubles a 
month in 1933 and for skilled workers 
at between 180 and 250 rubles. Taking 
account of the prices in the codpera- 
tives and the necessity of buying some 
goods in the open market at higher 
prices, this meant that the people did 
not have much buying power since 100 
rubles correspond to about 100 French 
francs in the open market. 

Nevertheless, since 1933 these high 
prices have declined considerably. This 
decline was accompanied by a larger 
supply of food stuffs and manufac- 
tured goods. The rationing of bread 
ceased in 1934. In other words, the 
coupon that used to. give the pur- 
chaser a limited ration at reduced 
prices was replaced by currency with 
which anyone could buy bread freely. 
The Government increased the num- 
ber of bakeries and fixed a lower price 
than that in the open market, in 
other words, 1.2 rubles instead of 3 
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rubles for white bread. The decline 
had repercussions on all other food 
products. At the same time, the stores 
offered a greater abundance of manu- 
factured products at lower prices. 


IV 


How did this decline occur at a time 
when the currency in circulation was 
still increasing? It arose from two 
important factors. First, the spread of 
collective farms in the country dis- 
tricts. While the struggle a,ainst in- 
dividual property holders continued, 
the collectives pure and simple came 
to an end, and the peasants who be- 
longed to the kolkhozes not only 
worked together but each individual 
was allowed to own a minimum of 
private property in the form of a 
garden, chickens, cows, and so forth. 

In the second place, the Five-year 
Plan was completed. This was under- 
taken primarily to equip the country 
with means of production whereas the 
Second Five-year Plan, which has just 
been set in motion, pays more atten- 
tion to consumers’ goods. Thus, while 
the actual money in circulation con- 
tinued to rise slightly, it served as a 
medium of exchange for a much larger 
mass of goods. The limitation of taxa- 
tion in kind and the suppression of 
bread cards also increased the demand 
for money, and numerous transactions 
that used to be undertaken without 
money or at low prices entered into the 
process of normal exchange. All this 
led to a real deflation and tended to 
lower prices. 

This, moreover, was the purpose of 
the Soviet authorities. They aimed to 
suppress gradually the disparity be- 
tween the prices in the codperatives 
and the prices in the open market so 
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as to do away with closed stores. This 
unification, moreover, was facilitated 
by the drop in prices and the abun- 
dance of goods. When it is complete, 
money will have recovered its normal 
réle as a means of exchange and a 
uniform measure of value. 

This evolution is logical. When pro- 
duction is barely able to supply the 
essential needs of existence, it is pos- 
sible, and even necessary, for the 
Administration to organize distribu- 
tion at a fixed price or even without 
the use of money. It is the system of 
war cards for civilians and rations for 
soldiers. But, when production im- 
proves and covers needs more complex 
than the immediate necessities of life, 
so rudimentary a system becomes 
impossible. When one can offer the 
public not only bread and meat but 
also phonographs and cameras, the 
choice of the consumer must find ex- 
pression in one way of another so as to 
avoid giving the phonographs to the 
photography lover and vice versa. As 
the needs capable of being satisfied 
grow more numerous and complex, 
only the use of a general means of 
exchange, such as money, permits dis- 
tribution without absurdity or waste. 
If only for this reason, it is evident 
that money is destined to play a réle 
in Soviet life that will, increase in 
proportion to the progress of the 
national economy. 

Of course, a future suppression of 
money remains theoretically possible 
—when all desirable goods will be 
produced in such abundance that each 
one will have only to supply himself 
from an ever-renewed stock. The 
limitation that money imposes on 
human desires will have become super- 
fluous. But this golden age, which 
presupposes an arbitrary limitation of 
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needs, does not fall within the domain 
of immediate probabilities even in the 
U. S. S. R. Meanwhile, the directors 
of the State Bank, being practical 
people, are trying to give money its 
full usefulness not only as a means of 
exchange but also as a regulator of 
economy. 
V 


Soviet economic life is entirely 
dominated by the Plan. The Plan also 
dominates the budget, which controls 
all administrative activity. But the 
very system that has included in an 
immense budget (the so-called ‘ Finan- 
cial Plan’) both administrative activ- 
ity and all the economic activity of the 
country, as well as a hodgepodge of 
all consumers’ expenses, investments, 
and funds for rolling stock, finally 
produced ‘extreme confusion,’ as the 
Commissariat of Finance itself ac- 
knowledges. Thus, for several years 
real autonomy has been granted to 
different enterprises. These, in turn, 
pay taxes to the State, especially a 
heavy tax on the number of business 
transactions as well as a part of their 
profits. In return, they receive, through 
specialized banks, long-term loans 
necessary for their investments. The 
State Bank, just as all banks of issue, 
gives only short-term loans, which 
are also subordinate to the Plan. But 
—this is an essential point—they are 
granted only as the Plan progresses 
and with finished goods as collateral. 
If the credit is not paid back when it 
is due, the State Bank cannot, of 
course, put an enterprise that is itself 
an organ of the State into bankruptcy, 
but it sells the merchandise and thus 
preserves its solvency. Administrative 
sanctions against the directors whe 
have defaulted take the place of 
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judiciary or commercial sanctions 
that defaulters incur in capitalist 
states. 

It is obvious that the new economy 
of the U. S. S. R. uses the regulating 
réle of money widely and tends to use 
it more and more. It has even created, 
to-affirm this essential réle and give it 
Soviet naturalization, a characteristic 
formula: ‘The ruble must guarantee 
the control of the Plan.’ 


VI 


The care with which Soviet au- 
thorities strengthen their metal re- 
serves by all means at their disposal is 
no less interesting. In this connection, 
we should note the encouragement 
given to tourists, who bring stable 
currency with them, and the intensi- 
fication of gold production within the 
country itself. Just as many other 
essential economic facts, the produc- 
tion of gold in the U. S. S. R. is con- 
sidered a state secret, and definite 
figures are never published. But indi- 
cations are given out with regard to 
the relative increase in production. 
According to evaluations made by 
foreign experts, it is generally thought 
that, whereas 16 tons a year were 
produced in 1928, gold production 
amounted to 40 tons in 1931, 80 tons 
in 1933, and 100 tons in 1934. The 
trade balance, moreover, which had 
become passive during the first Five- 
year Plan, became active again in 
1933 and remained so in 1934. At the 
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same time, imports, which are exclu- 
sively in the hands of the state, were 
reduced considerably. 

It may therefore be predicted that 
Soviet authorities will continue, in the 
course of the next few years, to re- 
conquer progressively their mastery 
of money, which was sacrificed, along 
with many other things, to the neces- 
sities of hasty industrialization, ~a 
process that was made possible by 
imposing requisitions on producers, 
rations on the consumers, and mone- 
tary depreciation on all involved. 
To-day the progress achieved is suf- 
ficient to warrant a period of con- 
solidation, during which the standard 
of living will be raised. This consolida- 
tion is being carried on by greater 
production, deflation, and standardi- 
zation of prices. 

The buying power of the population 
is still very limited according to 
present rates, but we must take into 
account the considerable margin of 
progress inherent in a vast country 
that forms a closed economic unit, a 
country where the needs to be supplied 
are immense, a country that may ap- 
ply, for a number of years to come, the 
most modern methods of mass pro- 
duction for all articles of current 
consumption without fear of over- 
production—in short, a country that 
is a useful subject for meditation 
by other countries, which are engaged 
in a ruinous policy of restricting 
exchanges, maintaining prices artifi- 
cially, and limiting production. 





Persons and Personages 


ALEJANDRO LERROUX 


By a Maprip CorrESPONDENT 
Translated from the Vé/kischer Beobachter, Munich Official National-Socialist Daily 


ALEJANDRO LERROUX, or ‘Don Ale,’ as he is popularly known, 
celebrated his seventy-first birthday on March 4 of this year. He himself 
explained on this occasion that more than fifty of those seventy-one 
years had been devoted to politics. He was first elected to Parliament 
thirty-five years ago as a representative of the Republican Union and 
for the past twenty-four years has been leader of the Radical Party that 
he founded. 

The four years he has spent in the service of the Republic, to whose 
foundation he devoted half a century, he declared weighed on him more 
heavily than any other forty. What changes he has helped to —_— 
during his long and varied career may be visualized from the fact that 
thirty years ago in Barcelona, when Ferrer unloosed the ‘bloody week’ 
of 1909, Lerroux delivered a speech violently hostile to the Church. 
Now, however, he is codperating with the Popular-Action Party, whose 
programme is based on restoring to the Catholic Church the rights of 
which the 1931 constitution deprived it. The passage of time has made 
other politicians undergo equally important changes, but in Lerroux’s 
case the impulsiveness of his Andalusian character adds color to his life. 

During recent years, 5 nap since the Spanish Revolution, many 
amazing developments of this kind have occurred. Numerous mayors of 
Andalusian towns have had no hesitation in joining first the Patriotic 
Union founded by General Primo de Rivera, then the Anarcho-syndi- 
calist Confederacién Nacional del Trabajo or the Anarchist Federacién 
Anarquista Ibérica, and, more recently, the Catholic Popular-Action 
Party. This strange mentality does not mean that they have no opin- 
ions, rather it reflects their capacity to let themselves be influenced by 
sudden excitement, a tendency of which many Andalusians are proud. 
The number of Andalusians who have played political réles has increased 
remarkably in the past hundred years. 

Lerroux was born in the little Andalusian town of La Rambla in the 
province of Cordoba. His family, as his name shows, is of French origin. 
The first man of that name came to Spain during the rule of Philip V of 
Spain (1713-1746), the first Bourbon King, and served as a clerk in the 
royal palace. Nevertheless, in his external appearance, Alejandro Lerroux 
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does not make at all a typically Spanish impression. His father was a 
military veterinary, his grandfather was a doctor, and he therefore 
comes from the average middle class. 

The career of the present Prime Minister was as adventurous in its 
early decades as most revolutionary careers are. First he worked as a 
writer, then as a collaborator, and finally as the editor and founder of a 
little Republican newspaper. In 1898 he came to Barcelona and joined 
the editorial staff of the Publicidad, which was appearing in Catalonian 
after the separatist uprising of October and has been suppressed by 
Lerroux himself. For about three decades Barcelona was Lerroux’s real 
battleground of political activity. 

Lerroux originally belonged to the Republican Union, which was 
founded by Salmerén, the last survivor of the first Spanish Republic of 
1873 to 1874. When Salmerén founded the Solidaridad Catalana in 1906 
and took his first step in the direction of separatism, Lerroux broke 
away, and, although fie republicanism oftén verged on anarchism, he 
always remained a determined opponent of separatist adventures. Soon 
after 1906 he had to flee to France and Argentina, and then he founded 
the Radical Party in 1911, a few years after his return. He has remained 
its leader ever since. It would take too much time to relate all the 
details of his adventurous life, which has been punctuated by imprison- 
ment and flights to foreign countries. In 1914 this Radical Republican 
was severely beaten on the frontier returning from France because he 
opposed neutrality and advocated the participation of Spain in the 
World War on the side of the Allies. 

Lerroux has not retained the popularity he once enjoyed among 
the Catalonian workers. He was defeated in the November, 1932, 
elections to the newly created Catalonian parliament, and all his at- 
tempts to build a new political platform in Barcelona have thus far 
yielded nothing. 

Lerroux participated in the well-known pact of San Sebastian, which 
was drawn up in August, 1930, for the purpose of overthrowing the 
monarchy, and he also joined the Provisional Government formed in 
April, 1931, under the auspices of the present President of the Republic, 
Alcala Zamora. However, as a result of increasing difficulties with the 
Socialist Party and with Manuel Azajia, who, although he headed the 
independent Left-Republican faction, finally came to depend com- 

letely on the three lordlats in his cabinet, the Radicals moved over 
into the opposition, and for two years took no part in any Ministry. 
Lerroux’s obstructionist tactics played a considerable part in dissolving 
the Cortes Constituentes in the autumn of 1933 and thus shattering the 
dangerous predominance of Marxism. 

After the newly elected parliament assembled on December 8, 1933, 
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Gil Robles began struggling for predominance under cover of a political 
coalition. Since then Lerroux has served as Prime Minister in every 
cabinet except the one that held office during the summer months of 
1934, and then he was replaced by another member of the Radical 
Party, Samper, a Valencian lawyer. Nevertheless, Gil Robles remained 
decidedly the stronger man because he kept behind the scenes. 

Lerroux has changed his political position as a result of changing 
party struggles and has survived the storms and adventures of fifty 
years. He can hardly be reproached if he has not remained exactly the 
same. His naive personal arrogance and his natural conceit are the 
product of his Andalusian temperament. The capacity of this extraordi- 
nary man to conciliate others arises from his personal good nature, 
which is typically Andalusian, and his lack of revengeful spirit. Ever 
since Lerroux has been one of the men in whose hands the fate of the 
young Spanish Republic has rested, he has been a compromising and 
supple element and has remained one of the few individualists who have 
not thought solely of themselves and their own cliques but have con- 
sidered the welfare and future of their fatherland. 


THREE KINGS 


By GENERAL JAN CuRIsTIAAN SMUTS 
From the Spectator, London Conservative Weekly 


I HAVE been greatly privileged in the kings I have known. There are 
three of them to whom I may briefly refer in this connection. 

I came to know the King of Italy after the disaster of Caporetto. 
The War Cabinet deputed Mr. Lloyd George and myself to proceed to 
the Italian front and there on the spot to confer with the Italian and 
French Governments as to the best we to stabilize and stiffen that 


shattered front. I had myself been through occasions of national disaster 
before and knew the terrible symptoms only too well. But nothing in 
my experience could approach the breakdown in morale that met us in 
Italy. It was as if a mighty organization had been exploded and the 
fragments were scattering in all directions. 

But there was one exception to this spirit of debacle in the King of 
Italy. He was calm, collected, good humored, and smiling amid the 
débris of his army and the collapse of his people. He was the one man in 
Italy who faced the situation without fear and without flinching. Small 
in stature, he appeared to me a giant in spirit in that awful horror. And 
the rapid restoration of Italian morale was not only due to the French 
and British divisions and guns that were pouring into Italy but almost 
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as much to the spirit of the King, who was every inch a King and was 
the inspiration of his people in that grave crisis. 

Then I knew another King who, even in a truer sense, was the soul 
of his people—King Albert of the Belgians. Him I came to know in his 
headquarters in that small corner of his country that was still held by 
his little army on the western front. But for King Albert Belgium would 
not have been saved. His soul was the shield and the defense of his land 
and his people. There are leaders whose soul upbears a whole people, 
who are their inspiration and refuge in the storms that destroy nations. 
Such was King Albert—a great king, a greater human. What William of 
Orange was to his people in their agony, Albert of Belgium was to his in 
the Great War. The same people, the same sort of crisis, and the same 
sort of national leader. 

And then there was a third King whose friendship I was privileged to 
receive in those mighty times—our own King George V. Of him one 
speaks with a deeper note. I was privileged to come quite close to him on 
several grave occasions in his reign—in the Great War and again there- 
after when the Black-and-Tan terror was on Ireland. I have met many 
of the great leaders of our time, and, in spite of occasional gibes and 
sneers at the leadership of our day, I think not a few will stand out for 
all time and will increase in stature with the roll of the years. It has been 
my practice to watch them, not only as leaders but as simple humans. 
All true greatness ultimately reduces to quite simple terms of humanity. 
When the position is lost and the pomp and circumstance go, when the 
pose can no longer impose and there is only the native strength of soul 
left, you take the size of the man, and you assign to him his rank and 
place impartially among the great and the simple. 

With the King one never has the sense of position, or pose, or pomp. 
The centre of the mightiest and most successful group that has ever 
existed in history, he himself is simplicity itself. He requires no adven- 
titious aids or props and is content to be simply himself. And that simple 
self is compact of sheer humanness, which gives him a tact, a sympathy, 
an intuitive understanding of others that are his resources of strength. 
His humanness, his simple integrity, sincerity, and goodness inspire you 
with respect, devotion, and—I must add—affection as nothing else 
could. 

I have said before, and I repeat here, that, among the men I have 
known, some of the best human beings have been kings. You may have 
to go far among presidents and dictators to find humans like them. There 
are, of course, others, too, but it has not been my misfortune to meet 
them. 

When you find yourself in the tumult and the shouting of the Jubilee 
celebrations, when you see a wild hurricane of excitement and enthusi- 
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asm all around, remember that at the centre of this human storm is a 
King who is a simple human, natural, sincere, truthful, whose life is 
spent for his peoples and who has no thought of self. He embodies the 
simple ideals that are the real achievements of the race. He believes in 
good faith, sportsmanship, fair play, and all the other items of the true 
gentleman’s code. He wields no thunderbolts, rattles no sword, and has 
a contempt for the vanities that lure others to their fate. And, as his 
reward, he has the loyalty and affection of his many peoples all over the 
world. His empire does not grow old or effete but rejuvenates itself with 
an ever-growing idealism. And the time-honored ideals of our race 
remain the undebased coinage of his realm. 


God Save the King. 


’ LAWRENCE AS A FRIEND 


By L. B. Namier 
From the Manchester Guardian, Manchester Liberal Daily 


I HAD a slight acquaintance with Lawrence in our undergraduate 
days but knew nothing about him. A day or two after war had been 
declared, he took me to a disused rifle range in North Oxford to practise 


shooting. I do not remember how I fell in with him that day, nor where 
he got the rifle, and it strikes me only now that this cannot have been 
his first visit to the range. With what plans or dreams had he been 
practising there? 

After that for several years I heard nothing of him, for only when I 
met him in the lounge of the Hotel Majestic at the Paris Conference in a 
colonel’s uniform did I realize that he was ‘Lawrence of Arabia.’ We do 
not easily credit our friends with anything surprising, or, inversely, ex- 
traordinary things surprise us in those we think we know. 

It was in 1920, when I was at Balliol and he was at All Souls, that 
I came to know him. He was accessible and communicative, and there 
must be hundreds of people who have known him as well as I or better. 
He was retiring and yet craved to be seen, he was sincerely shy and 
naively exhibitionist. He had to rise above others and then humble 
himself, and in his self-inflicted humiliation demonstrate his superiority. 
It was a mysterious game that amused or puzzled some, annoyed or put 
off others. A deep cleavage in his own life ” at the root of it. I wonder 
whether he himself ever knew why he did it or, rather, had to do it. 

One day in 1926 I met him at the gate of the British Museum in his 
private’s uniform. 

‘Hullo, Lawrence.’ 
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‘Do you recognize me?’ 

‘Of course.’ 

Then he said, ‘The whole afternoon I have been walking about the 
museum where every attendant used to know me, and not a single one 
recognized me till I inquired about someone I missed. Then the man 
knew me.’ Yes, what was the good of disguising if no one recognized 
him? 

As a private he would ring at the door of a field marshal and ask the 
butler whether his Lordship was in. He was not. Would he lunch at 
home? Yes. ‘Then tell his Lordship that Aircraftman Shaw will lunch 
with him.’ 

This game he had started long before he became a private. It was 
childish—a superficial ripple that people took too seriously or not seri- 
ously enough. He himself enjoyed it in a quaint, whimsical manner. 
It is distressing to think how such stories will fill books about him. 

He was a man of genius, an immensely rich personality, a great 
artist, and a man who has suffered as few ever suffer. Had he been born 
on the fringe of a desert he would have become a prophet (‘Go into the 
desert for a few years, and you will return a soahes If you stay there 
too long, you will never speak again’). Had he lived in the Christian 
Middle Ages, he would have become a saint. He had the instincts and 
negations of both, without their faith, and under modern conditions had 
to turn it all into an incomprehensible joke. When I saw him last, in 1930, 
I showed him a passage in my forthcoming book and asked whether he 

~objected. He did sy it is:— 

“There are men who crave for mortification, La mia allegrez e la 
maninconia. But, unless this desire assumes a standardized religious 
form—hair-shirt or hermit’s hut—and can be represented as a profitable 
bargain for another world, men dare not admit it, even to themselves. 
If proved beyond doubt, it is described as madness. Educated men may 
become monks but must not enlist as privates in the army.’ 

There was a deep negation of life in him—it were better there was 
nought.’ But he aided to believe that his mode of life was the result 
of his philosophy and not the other way round. ‘Trees grew down by the 
river till they grew above its bank and saw the ruins of Troy, and they 
withered away.’ It was this deep negation of life that drew him to the 
desert and next to the sterility of garrison life. Besides, there was the 
infinite capacity for suffering, and even the downright desire for it. He 
could bear any pain, outride the Arabs on a camel, do without sleep 
and food; at times, it would almost seem as if he had no physical exist- 
ence. He was small but so well proportioned that, except by comparison, 
one hardly realized how undersized he was. He had sad, piercing eyes; 
his greatness was in them. He spoke in a low, soft voice. When he talked 
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seriously, people would listen spellbound. He had style in talking and 
style in every line he wrote. 

One night, when I was with him, he brought in coal in a big sheet of 
brown paper and shoved it into the fire. The sheet caught fire. He was 
crouching by the fireplace and did not move an inch. He turned the 
blazing Sinus upward, looked at it for a moment, and then quietly 
blew it out, starting each time from the outer end, as if he were licking 
the flap of an caviar: He had first considered whether he still needed 
the paper and next, at one glance, realized the strategical position, 
that flame travels quickest along the edge and by gently blowing it out 
towards the top you can stop it completely. I told him then and there 
that, if I survived him, I would tell that story. ‘You know too much 
Dostoievski,’ he replied. 

He was a great novel reader; I am not. But one night, when I was 
bored, I asked him for a novel, a good novel. ‘But there must be no love 
story in it. Do you know such a novel?’ : 

He sat curled up in one of his big leather armchairs (he got them from 
a financier, whom he had saved from a wrong investment in the Middle 
East). He thought for a moment. Then his face lit up, and he pointed 
to a manuscript on the table. ‘Yes, I know one. The Arab revolt. There 
is no love story in it, and that’s why it succeeded. Take it.’ I carried 
away a few chapters, but don’t know to which book they belonged, the 
one that vanished at Didcot Railway Station (I can never quite swallow 
that story) or to The Seven Pillars of Wisdom. 


THE thing that was wholly absent from Lawrence’s mental make-up 
was a feast conception of fact or a mathematical idea of accuracy. He 
was fond of cubist paintings, and his statements sometimes partook of a 
cubist character. It was easy to arraign them on formal grounds, but, 
if probed, they would often be found to express the truth better than 
would a formally correct account. He never bothered or condescended to 
make his statements ‘foolproof.’ On one occasion he accused someone 
of having ‘packed a delegation.’ When afterward I repeated to him a 
passionate denunciation of what he had said, he replied, “The man asked 
the delegation whether he might have some of his own witnesses, friends, 
present. He filled the room with them. These people do not understand 
these nice distinctions. It was like a football game on an Irish village 
green; soon the entire village is playing. The room was packed, and that 
sufficed. In fact, the man afterward boasted how clever he had been.’ 
Lawrence was not happy outside England. He loved the English 
countryside and was miserable when in 1926 he had to go with his regi- 
ment to India. He said he had finished with the East. He made the army 
his monastery. He wanted to be ‘like a brown paper parcel’ and have no 
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decisions to make. It was his penance. Some said that it was because the 
British Government had ‘let down the Arabs.’ This was nonsense. He 
never felt that way and, as adviser for Arab affairs to Mr. Churchill, had 
full scope for working further on their behalf. His penance was like that of 
the medizval monks, cosmic rather than individual. ‘For the sins of 
mankind’ might have been the definition of a devout Roman Catholic, 
but he was neither a Catholic nor devout and kept no accounts with 
Heaven. Therefore, the thing appeared absurd, and he himself had to 

ive it a bantering, comic turn. But the instincts, or ‘complexes,’ behind 
it were the same. 

In the summer of 1930, when I was Political Secretary to the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine, I wanted to see and consult him. To secure a reply, 
I goaded him a bit and asked why he continued to call on friends who were 
lords and generals but not on ‘ex-Private Namier.’ He replied:— 


338,171 A/C Shaw, R. A. F., Mount Batten, 15/7/30. 

Dear Namier, 

Lords and generals! They were long ago, I think—unless you mean the 
Plymouth ones, who see me (I am a local curio) when they come to Mount 
Batten. 

I’m out of conceit with London this year. It costs too much to get there, 
and camp is home now. Outside the fences I feel exposed and lonely. 

Yet, if you must see, so be it. Must I come up, or can you get traveling 
expenses in coming down here? Plymouth is a filthy hole, where man is vile, 
but the salt sea glorious. Take warning that I am eight years in the ranks 
now and by that much out of date in affairs. I read nothing, correspond 
with nobody, and meet no one concerned in the wide world. So I’m a blind 
man to ask a direction of. Yet, as I say, what I am is wholly at your dis- 
posal. I can get off any midday of a Saturday and am free till midnight of 


the Sunday. Here or there, yours ever, 
T. E. SHaw 


He widely differed from those who love the Arabs as a stick with 
which to beat the Jews and was therefore pro-Zionist. In the ensuing 
conversation, which I had with him on July 19, 1930, he said—I took 
down his words in shorthand and read them back to him afterward:— 

‘The problem of Zionism is the problem of the third generation. It is 
the grandsons of your immigrants who will make it succeed or fail, 
but the odds are so much in its favor that the experiment is worth 
backing, and I back it not because of the Jews but because a regenerated 
Palestine is going to raise the whole moral and material status of its 
Middle East neighbors.’ 

He was prepared to testify on behalf of Zionism to the Cabinet. I 
repeated at the time the offer to Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, but nothing 
came of it. 
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Among other things, Lawrence told me that day the story of the 
Cairo Conference of 1921 and how Transjordan had come to é sepa- 
rated from Palestine. I put down in a minute what I heard from him, 
and a funny story it was. Lawrence had a great sense of humor. But the 
time has not yet come to publish it, and I give here the bare gist of it. 


THE decisions of the Cairo Conference were prepared by us in London, 
over dinner tables at the Ship Restaurant in Whitehall. It was decided 
to include Transjordan in Palestine, to make it indistinguishable from 
Palestine, and to open it to Jewish immigration. Every point was decided 
at Cairo, as originally settled in London, except the one about Trans- 
ao When the Conference met, Abdullah was ——s from the 

ejaz to Transjordan with a view to attacking the French in Syria. 
To stop him would have required troops and money. It was decided to 
negotiate with him. 

There were three possibilities :-— 

1. To keep a British garrison in Transjordan. 

2. To establish there a native state under British direction. 

3. To let the French have it. 

As the Cabinet was absolutely opposed to British troops being sent 
across the Jordan and money being spent on operations, the first possi- 
bility was ruled out. Abdullah could therefore a stopped by persuasion 
only. Had he gone on against Syria, the French, after having dealt with 
him there, could not have been stopped from occupying Transjordan, 
which had been used as a base against them. Therefore, the best solution 
was to have a ‘British Abdullah’ in Transjordan. The situation that 
had arisen in the spring of 1921 left no other choice. 

‘And we had to foot the bill,’ I said. 

‘Yes,’ he replied, ‘you had to foot the bill. But it would have been 
no better if the French had taken Transjordan.’ 

And here are a few other scraps from that conversation :— 

‘If you had four hundred decent British policemen in Palestine, there 
would be no problem.’ I asked whether that did not depend very much 
on who commanded them. He thought not. Policemen go about the 
country on their own and are not commanded. 

About Ibn Saud, he said that he was the last protest of the desert 
against Europe. He was a great man but had no creative idea behind 
him. His work could not survive him. Such waves of reaction have come 
out of the interior of Arabia again and again. 

- Lawrence talked disparagingly about Pan-Islamism in politics. It 
is a fiction, and there is no more to it than there would be to a Pan- 
Christianity. There are at present at least nine caliphs. Every Moham- 
medan ruler who has the power compels his people to believe in him as 
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a caliph. The bogy of the caliphate was merely a weapon against the 
British Government and a means of self-aggrandizement, and its man- 
agers had to go lower and lower in that game. They started with the 
Sultan, next they tried the Emir of Afghanistan, now they might be 
capable of trying some mufti, but it is a-game that leads nowhere. 

The British Government knows little. When he wanted support for 
the Hejaz, he made them believe that it was a great thing to Ros the 
Sherif of Mecca on our side. But that was mere bluff. 

He told me a great deal about the future of the Jews in Palestine and 
of British rule in the East. About the Mesopotamia rebellion he said 
that it was due to British administrators having become accustomed 
during the War to numerous battalions. Only when we learn again how 
to rule without soldiers shall we be safe. 

He was amused at the stories of his having been the ‘Uncrowned 
King of Arabia.’ In reality, he had been careful to keep in the background 
and had usually given orders through Emir Feisul. Only a limited number 
of tribes knew and followed his person. Once a tribe sent to Feisul that 
there was a railway bridge that they wished to blow up in order to derail 
and loot a military train and that he should send them a ‘Lawrence.’ 
They thought that this was a craft. 

I never saw him after 1930. When I once asked him why he did not 
come to see me, he wrote on October 12, 1932:— 

; ‘I came to London for a leave of a few days carrying your letter of 

September 6 in my pocket. I hoped . . . to see you. But the powers 
were unkind. I had many worries, which took most of my day energies, 
and, when the nights came, I walked up and down the crowds or looked 
at lights and listened to traffic as a refuge against seeing people.’ 

And, in a later letter: ‘Sick of Plymouth . . . there is no place like 
London.’ 

The last letter that I ever received from him he concluded by saying 
about a friend: ‘It is sad to see a big man in retirement and not knowing 
what to do. I wish we could all die in harness.’ 


KonrapD HENLEIN 


By a Pracue CorrESPONDENT 
Translated from the Frankfurter Zeitung, Frankfurt National Socialist Daily 


Wao is Konrad Henlein? It is a curious fact that the man who occu- 
pied the centre of interest during the Czechoslovakian parliamentary 
election contest between the Sudeten. German parties was known by 
name to only a very few people in Czechoslovakia and even in the 
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Sudeten German districts. This fact arises from the circumstance that 
Henlein was a new man to politics when he decided to establish the 
Sudeten German Home Front in the autumn of 1933. This thirty-seven- 
year-old man, who is to-day the leader of the biggest German party 
abroad, which won the support of over a million Sudeten German vot- 
ers, had nothing to do with politics until he reached the age of thirty-five. 

The brief biographical sketches that have appeared about him in the 
literature of his movement show that he has had experience in comrade- 
5 that he fought on the Italian front as a youthful Austrian officer 
before he was taken prisoner and seriously wounded. This experience in 
comradeship he never forgot, and it explains his whole subsequent de- 
velopment. Now experience in ee = among the front-line fighters 
was one that innumerable young men of the same generation shared. 
As we know, it helped to form the ideas of young people in every coun- 
try, but apart from this there is little about Henlein’s personality that is 
remarkable. In the years after the War it made itself felt within sharply 
limited confines. 

After returning home, Henlein became a clerk in Gablonz and then 
the leader of a gymnastic school in Reichenau. In 1925, after giving up 
his business job, he became gymnastic instructor of the Ascher Turn- 
verein. His rise in the Sudeten German gymnastic world continued until 
he became head of the German Turnverein. This experience took the 
awe of the usual struggle in the political arena that the average political 

eader undergoes, and his opponents have taken this as a reason to ridi- 
cule him. But neither his supporters nor his detractors are entirely just. 
In the country that originated the Sokol movement, the reorganization 
of the German Turnverein that Henlein carried through and that came 
to its climax in the great festival of 1933 in Saaz was certainly a national 
accomplishment in the Sudeten German sense and also a political act 
that the Czechs regarded with respect. It is therefore undeserving of 
ridicule. On the other hand, he could not have gained wide political 
experience although it took some skill to operate in the agitated frame- 
work of Sudeten German minority politics. His success at the polls bears 
witness to his practical ability. 

This success was assured in advance and indicates that he knows how 
to gain popular loyalty. With the same devotion that his close little 
circle of former comrades felt toward him, hundreds of thousands are 
now recognizing him as the man who will save them from all their 
difficulties and rescue the lives of the Sudeten Germans. Although 
Henlein explains that he does not want to make any promises, he attacks 
the old Sudeten German parties, especially the Social Democrats and the 
Agrarians, ‘the Red and Green Siouints, and holds them responsible 
for the unemployment in northern Bohemia and for having hriled to 
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keep their own promises to eliminate it. Nobody remembers, however, 
that Henlein’s party would never have existed if the ‘Green’ Marxists 
and their Minister Spina had not protected it for months. But the ques- 
tion of what shall be done for the Sudeten Germans and what policies 
shall be followed always yields the same answer. Splinter parties cannot 
represent the national state as a strong capable spokesman. Only the 
popular community of all Sudeten Germans is capable of doing this, and 
Henlein’s Sudeten German party, known as the Heimatfront, has now 
become their one representative and spokesman. 

The words ‘national community’ Sate attracted an overwhelming 
number of Sudeten Germans to Henlein’s ranks. But, because the other 
German parties have shown such a determination to maintain them- 
selves at all costs, Henlein’s supporters have aroused the deep distrust 
of the Czechs, who resent their demand for a totalitarian state because it 
comes from a political régime that is foreign and dangerous to a demo- 
cratic state. Whether Henlein’s attempts to unite the Sudeten Germans 
will ultimately be advantageous or the reverse will depend largely, if not 
entirely, on whether he can overcome this distrust of the Czechs, not 
only distrust of himself but distrust of the movement as a whole, and he 
can do this not merely by expressions of loyalty, of which he has given 
enough, but by constructive political labor of the most heroic kind. 

This young, slender, tall man with the sharp bronzed face of an 


officer, whose eyeglasses give him the appearance of a militant theo- 
logian, this unexciting but gifted and assured public speaker, has im- 
pressed himself not only on his supporters but on pore at a distance 


as a man with honest intentions and real concern for the Sudeten Ger- 
man cause. Whether he possesses ability in addition to desire, whether 
he has the real capacity to rise to the difficult task that he has set him- 
self, the near future will show. 





Our own celebration of King George’s 


Silver Jubilee takes the form of two 


articles, one by Harold Nicolson, tell- 


ing what an Englishman is and is not; 
the other by Rudyard Kipling in the 


form of a toast to his native land and 


a pox on all Communists and Hitlerites. 


Gentlemen, 
the Empire 


CELEBRATING THE 
SILVER JUBILEE 


I. A Toast 


By Rupyarp Kip.ine 


From the Saturday Review, London Conservative Weekly 


[Here is a speech recently delivered by 
Mr. Kipling in London before the 
Royal Society of St. George when he 
proposed the toast of ‘England and the 
English.’) 


I AM, unfortunately, a producer of 
fiction, but, outside office hours, I 
plead guilty to an interest in facts. 
Will you allow me just to run through 
a few facts, which may be of interest 
to our England of to-day? 

First, let it be granted that when 
men are dead they cease to live, and, 
as Solomon says: ‘Neither have they 
a portion any more forever in any- 


thing that is done under the sun.’ 
Great Britain’s quota of dead in the 
War was over 800,000 when the books 
were closed in 1921 or 1922. It would 
be within the mark to say that 750,000 
of these were English. Furthermore, a 
large, but unknown, number died in 
the next few years from wounds or 
disease directly due to the War. There 
is a third category of men incapaci- 
tated from effort by the effects of 
shock, gassing, tubercle, and the like. 
These carry a high death rate because 
many of them burned out half a life’s 
vitality in three or four years... 
They, too, have ceased to count. 
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All these were men*of average phy- 
sique and, but that they died without 
issue, would have continued our race. 
The selective elimination of so many 
men of one type and their replacement 
by so many persons of another type 
and their children led to an extensive 
revision of all standards of English 
thought and action. 

Now, there were a number of per- 
sons, who, for various motives, had 
dissociated themselves from the War 
at the outset. These, however, were 
all able to answer to their names at 
the close of the hostilities and to re- 
join the national life with a clear field 
before them. Still, they were not 
happy. There is a necessity laid upon 
man to justify himself to himself in 
order that he may continue to live 
comfortably with himself. Our initial 
errors, as we all know, are trivial. It 
is what we say and do to prove to 
ourselves that our errors were really 
laborious virtues that build up the 
wholetime Hells of this life. 

So it was in exact accord with hu- 
man nature that, very shortly after 
the War, a theory should have sprung 
up that the War had been due to a 
sort of cosmic hallucination, which 
had infected the nations concerned 
with a sort of cosmic hysteria. This 
theory absolved those who had not 
interested themselves in the War and, 
by inference, condemned those who 
had, thus supplying comfort and 
moral support where needed. Nat- 
urally, the notion bore fruit. For this 
reason: most children and all nations, 
when they have hurt themselves, in- 
stinctively run indoors and ask to be 
told a pretty tale. So it was with us, 
and so, to us, too, a tale was told. 
(You may remember we were all a 
little fatigued at the time.) 
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The special virtue of our tale was 
that its moral bases were as inex- 
pugnable as the most upright pre- 
ceptress could desire. Here they are: 
all pain—whether it comes from hit- 
ting one’s head against a table or from 
improvising a four years’ war at four 
days’ notice—is evil; all evil is wicked. 
And, since of all evils, war gives the 
most pain to the most people, wicked- 
est of all things is war. Wherefore, 
unless people wish to be thought 
wicked, they must so order the na- 
tional life that never again shall war 
in any form be possible. 

Granted the first premise, the rest 
of the reasoning is unanswerable—on 
paper. But why the entire commina- 
tion service should have been ad- 
dressed by ourselves to ourselves is a 
little obscure. For, if ever there was a 
converted nation since the days of 
Saint Augustine, it was we. 


II 


A little later—on the heels, you 
might say, of Rachel mourning for her 
children—our electorate was enlarged 
by the enfranchisement of all English 
women over twenty-one. This gave 
renewed impetus to our national ideal 
of an ever-rising standard of living 
and the removal of want, discomfort, 
and the accidents of life from the lives 
of all our people. To this end we built 
up, and are now building, gigantic 
organizations to control and handle 
every detail of those lives. But, as I 
shall try to show, we chose not to 
provide that reasonable margin of ex- 
ternal safety without which even the 
lowest standard of life cannot be 
maintained in this dangerously con- 
gested island. 

The world outside England had 
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other preoccupations. Like ourselves, 
it had dealt—had been compelled to 
deal—with an opponent whose na- 
tional life and ideals were based on a 
cult—a religion, as it now appears—of 
war, which exacted that all its na- 
tionals should be trained, at any cost, 
to endure, as well as to inflict, punish- 
ment. In this, our opponent was ex- 
cusable. He had won his place in 
civilization by means of three well- 
planned wars waged within two gen- 
erations. He had been checked some- 
what in his fourth war, but, soon after 
the close of it,—in 1924 or 1925,— 
seemed to be preparing for a fifth 
campaign. 

In this, also, our opponent was 
excusable. His path was made easy 
for him. Stride for stride with his 
progress toward his avowed goal, we 
toiled, as men toil after virtue, to cast 
away a half, and more than a half, of 
our defenses in all three elements and 
to limit the sources of their supply 
and renewal. This we did explicitly 
that we might set the rest of the world 
a good example. That the rest of the 
world—down to little, uneasy neu- 
trals, who had seen what can happen 
to a neutral at a pinch—was openly or 
furtively trying to arm itself against 
whispered eventualities had nothing 
to do with our case. It was laid upon 
us to set the world an example, no 
matter at what risks. And we did. 

For several years—more than ten, I 
believe—our responsible administra- 
tors dealt almost with complacency 
on the magnitude of the risks we were 
running and on our righteousness in 
running them, and through all those 
years our people were made to appear 
as if they loved to have it so. 

But through all those irrecoverable 
years a large part of the world outside 
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England had not been idle. To-day, 
state-controlled murder and torture, 
open and secret, within and outside 
the borders of a State; state-engi- 
neered famine, starvation, and slavery 
as requisite; state-imposed godless- 
ness or state-prescribed paganism are 
commonplaces of domestic administra- 
tion within States the aggregate area 
of which is between one-fifth and one- 
fourth of the total land surface of the 
eastern hemisphere. 

These modern developments have 
been accepted in England without 
noticeable protest, even from quarters 
usually quick to protest. Nevertheless, 
the past year or so has given birth te 
the idea that our example of state- 
defended defenselessness has not borne 
much fruit and that we have walked 
far enough along the road that is 
paved with good intentions. It is now 
arranged that, in due time, we will 
take steps to remedy our more obvious 
deficiencies. 

So far, good; but, if that time be 
not given to us, if the attack of the 
future is to be on the same swift 
‘all-in’ lines as our opponents’ domes- 
tic administrations, it is possible that, 
before we are aware, our country may 
have joined those submerged races of 
history who passed their children 
through fire to Moloch in order to win 
credit with their gods. 


III 


And yet, the genius of our race 
fights for us in the teeth of doctrine! 
The abiding springs of the English 
spirit are not of yesterday or the day 
before. They draw from the imme- 
morial continuity of the nation’s life 
under its own sovereigns. They are 
fed by a human relationship more in- 
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timate and more far-reaching than 
any the world has ever known. They 
make part of a mystery as unpur- 
chasable as it is incommunicable. One 
has but to look back over the last 
century of our past to realize how 
that royal relationship set itself— 
through Mother, Son, and Grandson 
—to consolidate and prepare for our 
future and to meet the hazards of our 
present. 

Three generations of our ruling 
house have accepted whatever burden 
of responsibility, whatever merciless 
demand for effort, whatever of per- 
sonal risk, the honor or the needs of 
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their people laid upon them. Each 
generation in turn has bowed the neck 
to unbroken sacrifice, devotion, and 
patience. These things are assuredly 
not exhibited for the sake of example 
only. But they have come, by cumula- 
tive weight of virtue and toil, to 
create, to stiffen, and to inspire the 
whole taken-for-granted fabric of san- 
ity and silent discharge of duty, both 
in the Island and throughout our 
Empire, on which our destiny depends. 

That—behind and beyond all—is 
our strength and hope. It is in that 
hope that I ask you to drink to Eng- 
land and the English. 


II. Wuat Is an ENGLISHMAN? 


By Haro.p Nico.ison 
From the Listener, Weekly Organ of the British Broadcasting Corporation 


I; MAY be quite salutary, at this 


time of justifiable self-satisfaction, if 
we pause for a moment and try to see 
ourselves as others see us. Such an 
examination may even suggest to us 
that, if foreigners can indulge in such 
appalling misconceptions of the Brit- 
ish character and of British policy, it 
is just possible that our own generali- 
zations regarding France, Germany, 
and the United States may be equally 
fallacious. People are terribly apt to 
get other people wrong. 

In order still further to restrict the 
area of my discussion I shall talk 
about England and the English only, 
since such a place and such people do, 
in fact, exist. I shall not talk about 
Scotland, Wales, Northern Ireland, 
or the British Dominions beyond the 
seas. I want to suggest to you the 
mental pictures that the average 
Frenchman, American, or German in- 


stinctively draws of the average Eng- 
lishman. You will find that these 
several pictures are conflicting, un- 
recognizable, and very strange. 

Yet what, in the first place, do I 
mean by ‘mental picture’? I mean the 
sort of thought-shape evoked instinc- 
tively by the mention of the word 
‘Englishman.’ When we ourselves 
hear the words ‘Frenchman,’ ‘Ger- 
man,’ or ‘American,’ we instinctively 
form a mental picture, which, though 
it may differ in details, is in the ag- 
gregate very much the same for most 
of us. The average Englishman, when 
he thinks of the average Frenchman, 
forms a mental picture of something 
short, and dark, and vivacious, dressed 
in black with dog-skin gloves. When 
he thinks of the average German he 
still, in spite of the new Germany, 
thinks of something bull-necked, beer- 
laden, wearing a green hat. When he 
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thinks of the average American, he 
pictures a lank, slow-voiced man in 
horn-rimmed_ spectacles, chewing a 
cigar. I want to suggest to you the 
counterpart of these instinctive but 
fallacious images and to describe the 
similar mental pictures that for the 
average American, German, or French- 
man are evoked by the thought of 
the average Englishman. 

Before, however, I start explaining 
my picture gallery, it would be well to 
sketch the portrait of the Englishman 
as we see him ourselves. It is what is 
called a composite portrait, perhaps 
it might even be called a dissolving 
view. When I myself hear the word 
‘Englishman,’ the instinctive portrait 
evoked is that, I regret to say, of 
Strube’s little man. I see a small, 
kindly, bewildered, modest, obstinate, 
and very lovable little person armed 
with a bowler and an umbrella. Upon 
this first impression a more noble 
presentation imposes itself, and the 
contours of Strube’s little man expand 
and strengthen into the firm, fine 
features of Mr. Stanley Baldwin. In 
some such outward semblance do I 
visualize the solidity, the good humor, 
the honesty, the inconsequence, and 
the indolence of our race. 


II 


Now when the average German 
thinks of the average Englishman he 
does not think of Mr. Baldwin in the 
very least. Still less does he think of 
Strube’s little man. The mental pic- 
ture that he forms is of someone 
rather like Mr. Jack Hulbert. He 
visualizes a tall, spare man, immacu- 
lately dressed in top hat and frock 
coat, wearing spats and an eyeglass, 
and gripping a short but aggressive 
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pipe in an enormous jaw. Within this 
distinguished and obtrusive figure 
there lurk, for the German, qualities 
and defects that we should find it 
difficult to recognize as our own. To 
the German mind this immaculate 
figure is inspired by bitter jealousy of 
all foreign countries, by diabolica! 
cunning, by ruthless materialism dis- 
guised under a revolting wrapper of 
unctuous self-righteousness. To him, 
the average Englishman is a clever 
and unscrupulous hypocrite; a man 
who, with superhuman ingenuity and 
foresight, is able in some miraculous 
manner to be always on the winning 
side; a person whose incompetence in 
business and salesmanship is balanced 
by an uncanny and unfair mastery of 
diplomatic wiles ;a cold-blooded, presci- 
ent, ruthless opportunist; a calcu- 
lating and conceited egoist; a cad with 
occasional instincts for that strange 
indulgence for which they have no 
word in their own language, and 
which they designate by our own ex- 
pression, ‘fair play.’ Obviously there is 
a wide gulf between the German con- 
ception of an Englishman and Strube’s 
little man. 

To the average Frenchman the 
mental picture of the Englishman is 
generally subordinate to his mental 
picture of the Englishwoman. The 
latter is not a flattering portrait. It is 
the picture of a thin, rather weather- 
beaten, extremely ill-dressed old maid, 
clad in sensible check garments, and 
threatening taxi-drivers with a green 
umbrella. The French portrait of the 
Englishman is superimposed upon this 
unwelcome image. It is the picture of 
an inelegant, stupid, arrogant, and 
inarticulate person with an extremely 
red face. The French seem to mind our 
national complexion more than other 
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nations. It gets on their nerves. They 
attribute it to the overconsumption of 
ill-cooked meat. They are apt, for this 
reason, to regard us as barbarian and 
gross. Only at one point does the 
French picture coincide with the Ger- 
man picture. The French share with 
the Germans a conviction of our 
hypocrisy. The sole difference is that, 
whereas the Germans regard us as 
brilliant hypocrites, the French regard 
us as very stupid hypocrites. I shall 
refer again to this anomaly when I 
come to my conclusions. 

To the average American, the aver- 
age Englishman seems affected, pat- 
ronizing, humorless, impolite, and 
funny. His mental picture is more akin 
to the German than to the French 
image. To him also the Englishman 
wears spats and carries an eyeglass; 
to him also he is slim and neatly 
dressed; yet the American, unlike the 
German, is not impressed by these ele- 
gancies; he-considers them ridiculous; 
and thus, although he is frequently 
assured by his own politicians that the 
Englishman is, in fact, a cold-blooded 
imperialist who spends his time in 
jumping on the under-dog, he does not 
take these accusations very seriously. 
His mental picture of the Englishman, 
the amusement he derives from the 
English accent, the merriment aroused 
in him by the Oxford manner do not 
permit him to take the Englishman 
very seriously. To him we appear as 
slightly comic figures. I am aware 
that, psychologically speaking, the 
laughter that we arouse in the Ameri- 
can breast is mainly due to their own 
pathetic self-consciousness and to a 
wholly misplaced sense of cultural in- 
feriority; but I am not discussing com- 
plexes, I am merely discussing imme- 
diate and instinctive reactions, and I 
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think it fortunate that we should be 
such figures of fun to the average 
American since otherwise the English- 
man might easily become for the 
average American a_ source of dis- 
satisfaction with himself; the presence 
of the spats and the eyeglass render 
him ridiculous and, as such, not 
deeply distasteful. 

Furthermore, it is true that since 
1930 the average American has some- 
what revised the contemptuous merri- 
ment with which he was wont for- 
merly to regard us; Americans now 
feel—since they are above all a kindly 
and a generous race—that we have an 
element of good sense in our character, 
which they wish they possessed them- 
selves. The Americans are beginning 
to wonder whether we are all of us 
quite so stupid as we look. The French 
remain convinced that we are all of us 
far more stupid even than we appear. 
The Germans, in their pathetic in- 
ability to understand others, continue 
to believe that we are a race of bril- 
liant and unscrupulous egoists. 


III 


Now surely it is very strange that 
such misconceptions should arise. 
Most of you would, I think, agree that 
the German, French, and American 
pictures of the average Englishman 
are very unlike the original. Most of 
you would agree that we are modest, 
good-humored, kindly, obstinate, un- 
intellectual, decent people like Strube’s 
little man. How comes it that our 
neighbors regard us as arrogant, con- 
ceited, calculating, and hypocritical? 

The answer is, I think, that foreign 
observers have generally failed to 
notice two very curious constituents in 
our national character. They have 
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failed, in the first place, to observe 
that we are all extremely shy. The 
average Englishman is so afraid, so 
rightly afraid, of displaying his emo- 
tions that he hides behind a screen of 
habit. This screen of habit, which the 
French call morgue or phlegme britan- 
nique, is often mistaken for pride. The 
American is all too apt to suppose 
that an Englishman is being haughty 
or patronizing when that Englishman 
is really only feeling a sort of school- 
boy embarrassment. The Frenchman 
is apt to imagine that we are being 
stupid when we are really only feeling 
puzzled as to what to say next. And 


the German interprets our reserve as . 


a deliberate mask for the most sinister 
intentions. 

In the second place, no foreigner 
understands how bad we are at think- 
ing things out in advance. No decent 
Englishman really likes making long- 
distance plans. We thus proceed inch 
by inch and day by day solely by the 
light of instinct; seeing that our in- 
stincts are always sound, our proce- 
dure, though wasteful and clumsy, is 
in the end successful. But we generally 
end up somewhere quite different from 
’ where we started. Now no foreigner 
can credit us with this absolute lack of 
prearranged purpose. They insist on 
believing that we actually meant to go 
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to the place where we arrived, and 
they thus accuse us of having con- 
cealed our intentions and our destina- 
tion in a most hypocritical manner. 
They will not believe that our actions 
and our ideas always proceed on 
different planes. Thus, the French, 
who perceive the idiocy of our ideas, 
think us fools; whereas the Germans, 
who are mainly impressed by the suc- 
cess of our actions, regard us as dia- 
bolically cunning. Whereas each of 
them is convinced that we are the 
most self-righteous hypocrites in the 
whole history of civilization. 

Yet you and I know that really we 
are not in the least like that. We know 
that we are patient, and good-hu- 
mored, and very modest, and the least 
jealous race on earth. We know that 
we are bewildered, and muddle- 
headed, and decent, just as Strube’s 
little man. May it not be that we also 
have similar misconceptions regarding 
the average German, or Frenchman, 
or American? May we not also under- 
estimate, for instance, the actual 
idealism of the German, the serious 
high-mindedness of the Frenchman, 
the amazing warm-heartedness of the 
American? I think that we also are 
guilty of such lack of appreciation. 
People, I repeat, are very apt to get 
other people wrong. 





Here are two diametrically opposed in- 
terpretations of Asia—the one purely 
material by a British Communist, the 


other an essay in spiritual history. 


ASIA 
Body and Soul 


CoMMUNIST AND 
Mystic VIEWS 


I. ExpLoIrATION IN INDIA 


By Joan BEaucHamP 


From the Labour Monthly, London Communist Monthly 


An ASSIDUOUS reading of the 
innumerable official reports on India 
that emanate from governmental or 
semi-governmental sources would lead 
one to believe that the solution of the 
problem of rural poverty was a Her- 
culean task, which a little band of 
wholly disinterested Anglo-Indian off- 
cials was tackling day by day with 
enormous -heroism, making a little 
headway here and there against the 
innate and indestructible ignorance 
and waywardness of the Indian peas- 
ant and achieving a steady progress on 
which they were greatly to be con- 
gratulated. 

As soon as one begins to study in 
any detail the Government of India’s 


own official statistics, this pretty pic- 
ture fades away like the chimera it is, 
and one is amazed at the colossal ' 
hypocrisy of the compilers of the offi- 
cial reports, who, knowing full well the 
root causes of the poverty of the In- 
dian peasant masses, write only of the 
minor effects arising from these causes 
and speak cheerfully of improvements 
that exist only in. their own imagina- 
tions. 

These government reports tell glibly 
of subdivision of holdings, debt bur- 
dens, deterioration of cattle, lack of 
science, insufficiency of irrigation, and 
peasant ignorance. But they keep 
silent about the government land mo- 
nopoly, about the £25 million per 
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annum that is taken from the culti- 
vators by the Government alone, 
without counting the further vast 
sums absorbed by landlords and 
middlemen, about the scandalous 
rates of interest charged by money- 
lenders, about the heavy taxes on 
articles of consumption, the water 
charges, and other local demands on 
the peasant economy. 

The root cause of the ever-widening 
destitution of the Indian masses is to 
be found in the subjugation of India 
to the position of an agricultural col- 
ony under the control of British 
finance-capital. Under the strangle- 
hold of British imperialism the in- 
dustrial development of -India has 
been so effectively held back that the 
census figures of the percentage of the 
population dependent on agriculture 
from 1891 to 1921 actually show a 
steady increase; and the latest figure, 
taken from the 1931 census, shows 
that 66 per cent of the population are 
now dependent on agriculture, as 
compared with 61 per cent in 1891. It 
is a fact not often understood that, in 
spite of the development of factory 
production during the war years 
(when Great Britain was no longer ina 
position to penalize Indian industry), 
the destruction of home industries 
was such that even the census figures 
of 1921 show a reduction, in the pre- 
ceding ten years, of the total number 
of workers in industry from 17.5 mil- 
lions to 15.7 millions, which was fur- 
ther reduced by 1931 to 15.4 millions. 

While the pressure on agriculture 
has been substantially increased, the 
relative positions of the classes in the 
countryside have altered as a result 
of the intensification of the exploita- 
tion of the peasant cultivator. The 
landlord class—that is to say, those 
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who live on agricultural rent without 
being themselves cultivators—has in- 
creased from 2.8 millions in 1911 to 
3-3 millions in 1931. The number of 
cultivators, including owners and ten- 
ants, decreased from 71 millions in 
IgII to 61.2 millions in 1931, while the 
number of landless peasants increased 
by roughly 10 millions in the last 
decade according to official census 
figures. 

It is a favorite trick of the Anglo- 
Indian to talk as if the rate of increase 
of the Indian population were so great 
that the land and resources of India 
were insufficient adequately to sup- 
port ‘the teeming millions’ rapidly 
springing up. This, of course, is a 
deliberate misrepresentation. Not only 
do the census figures over the last 
fifty years show that the percentage 
rate of increase of the Indian popula- 
tion has been more than Io per cent 
lower than that of the population of 
England and Wales, but the rates of 
increase in the decades 1go1 and 1921 
respectively sank to less than a half 
and less than a quarter, respectively, 
of the lowest rate that has ever been 
known in this country. 

That the land left over for the peas- 
ant cultivators, when the rapacity of 
the land monopolists has been satis- 
fied, cannot yield them a subsistence 
leaves no room for doubt. The culti- 
vated land in India is little over a 
third of the total area, but two-thirds 
is owned by the imperialists and land- 
lords while tens of millions of peasants 
have to subsist on the other third. 
Agricultural statistics show that an 
additional quarter of the total area is 
‘culturable but not cultivated,’ but in 
spite of this the cultivated area is not 
increasing at any appreciable rate, nor 
has the situation improved during the 
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last ten years, as the following figures 
show :— 
AGRICULTURAL SURVEY 


(In Millions of Acres) 
1922-1923 1932-1933 


Total Area.... 667 667 
Not Available 
for Cultiva- 


145 
88.4 


50.4 


154 
224.9 228 
47.8 49.6 

These figures show a stagnation 
in agriculture, and, when one looks 
at them more closely and considers 
also those for 1931-32, a definitely 
retrograde tendency is seen. Com- 
paring 1931-32 with the following 
year, one finds that the same area, 
that is, 34 per cent of the whole, is cul- 
tivated, but in the latter year there 
was a 3-million-acre reduction in the 
area sown to food crops. Also, when 
one looks at the figures for rice, the 
staple food of the Indian masses, one 
finds not only a reduction in the acre- 
age of last year’s crop but a very sub- 
stantial reduction in the yield per acre 
as compared with 1922-23. The yield 
per acre of wheat also fell considerably 
during the same period. Of the 88 
million acres of forest one-half belongs 
to the Government while the rest is in 
the hands of the landlords and rich 
peasants, and the ordinary cultivator 
has to pay even for the use of such 
grazing as the forest lands afford for a 
short period of the year. 

If the 278 million acres of cultivated 
and fallow lands were divided up 
equally among the landlords and peas- 
ants who live upon it, it would average 
at a little over 234 acres per worker 


Sown Area.... 
Irrigated Area. 
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and landlord, but, as many of the 
landlords possess more than §0 acres 
of cultivated land, it can be seen how 
small a proportion is left for each 
peasant. The Report of the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture (1928) 
states :— 

‘The Punjab figures, which are the 
only ones available for a province, in- 
dicate that 22.5 per cent of-the culti- 
vators cultivate one acre or less; a 
further 15.4 per cent cultivate between 
one and 2% acres; 17.9 per cent be- 
tween 214 and § acres, and 20.5 per 
cent between § and Io acres. Except 
for Bombay, which would probably 
show a very similar result, and 
Burma, which would give higher aver- 
ages, all other provinces have much 
smaller areas per cultivator.’ 

The agrarian crisis is rapidly wors- 
ening the already desperate condition 
of the Indian peasant. The catastro- 
phic fall in the prices of the peasants’ 
products, while the goods of general 
consumption, which he has to buy, 
have remained comparatively stable 
in price, has brought him to a disas- 
trous position. The Government, as 
usual, has shown its utter disregard of 
the welfare of the population by in- 
creasing the burden of the land reve- 
nue at the very moment when the 
cultivator was least able to bear it. 
The result is that the cultivator is 
abandoned to the mercies of the 
money-lender, whose scandalous ex- 
tortions have always been winked at 
by the Government.. 

Already in 1928 the Commission on 
Agriculture stated :— 

‘To an extremely great extent the 
Indian agriculturist does not work for 
profit or for a net return but for sub- 
sistence. The crowding of the people 
on the land, the lack of alternative 
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means of security of living, the diffi- 
culty of finding any avenue of escape, 
and the early age at which a man is 
burdened with dependents combine 
to force the cultivator to grow food 
wherever he can and on whatever 
terms he can. Where his land has 
passed into the possession of his credi- 
tor, no legislation will serve his need, 
no tenancy law will protect him; for 
food he needs land, and for land he 
must plead before a creditor, to whom 
he probably already owes more than 
the total value of the whole of his 
assets. That creditor is too often a 
landlord of a different class, who has 
no historical connection with the es- 
tate and is interested only in the im- 
mediate exploitation of the property 
in his control.’ 

If this was true in 1928, how much 
more devastatingly true is it in 1935, 
when the bottom has dropped out of 
the agrarian market, the fall in prices 
has vastly increased the burden of 
rural indebtedness, and the land reve- 
nue is £3 million higher than it was 
before the slump. The _better-off 
peasants have tried’ to stave off ruin 
by selling their gold and silver orna- 
ments, and by this means more than 
2,000 million rupees have been drained 
from India during the crisis. But the 


ordinary peasant is unable to stand 


the strain of usurious rent, taxes, 
and interest, and millions of acres of 
land are passing from his hands to 
those of the money-lending shop- 
keepers and landlords. 

The methods of the money-lenders 
are well described as follows:— 

‘The most important group of 
money-lenders consists of the village 
shopkeepers, who deal with small 
cultivators. They are generally gro- 
cers, drapers, brokers, and grain mer- 
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chants, all rolled into one. They ad- 
vance their goods and wares on credit 
to cultivators of their villages, and 
they also give cash loans. They gen- 
erally accept the produce of the land 
in place of principal and interest. They 
have one way of calculating the value 
of the produce given by the cultiva- 
tors and another way of determining 
the value of the goods sold to the 
cultivators. One of the settlement re- 
ports of a talukdar in Surat district 
says: “Food grain taken on credit has 
to be paid back 1% maunds for every 
maund borrowed; for seeds, 2 maunds 
for every maund. Tobacco and other 
such articles are charged at 12 per cent 
above the market price; for example, a 
rupee’s worth of tobacco is entered in 
the books as Rs. 1. 2. 0.”” 

Most of the Indian cultivators have 
to go on working year after year, 
hopelessly toiling for the creditors who 
have enslaved them, receiving out of 
their mortgaged harvest only the 
barest pittance to enable them to 
keep alive that the creditor may con- 
tinue to wring profits out of their 
labor. These vampires are tacitly en- 
couraged by the Government, and 
even the few laws to limit their ex- 
tortions, which have been passed in 
response to popular clamor, are shame- 
lessly admitted in government publi- 
cations to have fallen into disuse or to 
have been ‘completely ineffective.’ 


II 


Nevertheless, from the point of view 
of both British and Indian capitalists, 
the ruin and expropriation of the peas- 
ants is not good business—a beggar is 
not a profitable customer, and this ob- 
vious fact is beginning to be forced 
home to the Indian bourgeois as he 
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sees his home market contract. The 
Annual Trade Report for the United 
Kingdom (1933-34), in accounting for 
the low level of exports to India, 
makes the following significant state- 
ment: ‘The consuming capacity-of the 
Indian people, both in urban and rural 
districts, was at its lowest ebb, and 
their purchases were confined to the 
barest necessities.’ 

In its 1933 report the Committee 
of the Bombay Millowners’ Associa- 
tion says: ‘The main factor that ad- 
versely affected both yarn and cloth 
was the low purchasing power of the 
masses, who have suffered from suc- 
cessive crop failures, coupled with low 
prices.’ 

On August 28, 1933, the Indian 
paper Liberty predicted that the time 
would soon come when the landlord 
would demand all that the cultivator 
grew and nothing would remain with 
which to pay taxes or buy factory 
goods. It continued: ‘In Bengal we 
have apparently reached such a situa- 
tion already. If a Bengal agriculturist 
still buys something, it is at the cost 
of the landlord. He has no surplus of 
money, and this means that Bengal is 
at the threshold of economic collapse.’ 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru told a 
representative of the United Press as 
long ago as September, 1933, that 
‘the agrarian system has already col- 
lapsed and the new. organization of 
society is already inevitable.’ 

But what are Jawaharlal Nehru and 
the rest of the Congress supporters 
doing to bring about ‘a new organiza- 
tion of society?’ Is the village-indus- 
tries scheme, which is supported by 
Congress, likely to bring about this 
new organization, or is it calculated to 
sidetrack rural discontent into a harm- 
less backwater? Gandhi, with his 
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village-industries movement, is ful- 
filling the prediction of Marx by per- 
forming the historical function of the 
lower middle class—‘they are reac- 
tionary, for they are trying to make 
the wheels of history turn backward.’ 

But there are revolutionary ele- 
ments among the Indian peasant 
masses, ground down as they have 
been throughout the ages by foreign 
invaders, rapacious landlords, and 
imperialists. A new agricultural pro- 
letariat is being built up out of the ex- 
propriated peasants, a proletariat in- 
spired with the same spirit as that of 
the town proletariat, who are not so 
ignorant that they have not heard of 
the proletarian triumphs of Soviet 
Russia and Soviet China. The no-tax 
campaigns and the peasant risings 
against landlords and money-lenders 
that took place all over India in 
1930-33 were put down by the Gov- 
ernment with the greatest brutality, 
but the ever-increasing recurrence of 
similar ‘incidents’ indicates that the 
revolutionary ferment is working. 
In Madras, during last August, an in- 
cident, typical of many, was reported 
as follows:— 

‘Five persons were killed and five 
seriously injured when the police 
opened fire in self-defense on a riotous 
mob at Kithavadi, near Pollachi, 
Madras. The police were assisting the 
holder of a decree.order to take pos- 
session of a debtor’s land. A mob, 
armed with spears and sticks, as- 
sembled to prevent the execution of 
the decree and attacked the police 
party. Police reinforcements were 
summoned, and the mob was dis- 
persed. This situation is now under 
control, but the incident is regarded as 
grave.’ 

It has always been said that the 
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British ruling class was sufficiently 
clever and flexible in its methods to 
know when it had gone too far and to 
dtaw back and make concessions in 
time. But is the Anglo-Indian type of 
exploiter quite as cunning? You can 
not drive 60 million peasant cultiva- 
tors to the verge of desperation with- 
out encountering incidents that may 
be ‘regarded as grave.’ The compla- 
cent language of the official reports 
in the face of the collapse of the whole 
agrarian system of India does not 
lead one to admire the intelligence of 
the Indian Government. They are 
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perhaps banking unduly on the di- 
vision of classes among the peasants 
and their separation from the town 
proletariat. It will take time to forge a 
durable alliance between the industrial 
workers, the agricultural laborers, 
and the lower ranks of the peasants, 
but the rapid breakdown of the 
agrarian system and the enslavement 
of the peasantry are destroying the 
last barriers to the union. When the 
peasants realize that they, as well as — 
the industrial workers, have nothing 
to lose but their chains, the day of 
reckoning will be at hand. 


II. THe Sout or Asia 


By Proressor BERNHARD HELLER 


Translated from the Pester Lloyd, Budapest German-language Daily 


Berrtsorp HATVANY has given 
us a very remarkable book entitled 
Azsia lelke, published in 1934 by the 
Franklin Press of Budapest. It is a 
work penetrated with spiritual qual- 
ities. It lives and breathes, it is a 
controversial document, an historical 
masterpiece, a self-portrait and a 
testament. 

It is a Philippic against limited his- 
torical conceptions and half-baked 
historical learning. It is a history of 
the inner life of the Orient, of the 
Egyptians, Chinese, Indians, Iranians, 
Babylonians, Jews, Arabs, Scythians, 
Huns, Tatars, Mongols, Turks, Thi- 
betans, and Japanese. The author ex- 
plains to us how these nations were 
constructed and presents their cus- 
toms and creative art from prehistoric 
times until the present or at least until 
yesterday—until _ conflicts occurred 
between Turks and Arabs, Greeks and 
Turks, Persians and Russians, Af- 


ghans and British, Japanese and 
Chinese. 

He correctly states that to-day’s 
history is politics, and that the politics 
of yesterday is history. He cannot help 
drawing from his own journeys to the 
four corners of the earth. Finally, he 
delivers to us a testament. Nothing 
leaves him unmoved. He cannot en- 
counter anything crass without flying 
into a rage, but anything powerful or 
noble arouses his amazement and 
often his admiration. He does not 
hesitate to pass final judgments with 
the eager courage of a discoverer. He 
enters the lists in behalf of free con- 
science, liberalism, Hungary, faith, 
belief in God, belief in the Bible, and 
pure humanity. 

Hatvany devotes his book to the 
service of one idea. He attacks an at- 
titude of indifference toward Asia. 
He wants to extend our field of his- 
toric interest, to deepen our percep- 
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tions, and to display to us certain in- 
terrelationships and changes that are 
under way. He assumes the task that 
Voltaire set himself in his Essai sur les 
meurs et esprit des nations and has 
written, first, a history of the human 
spirit, the ‘soul’ as he calls it; second, 
a history of customs and arts, not 
merely of wars; third, a history that is 
not confined to Europe. 

Our author recalls with bitter dis- 
gust the hours he spent studying his- 
tory in his fifth year at the secondary 
school. In the third week of that year 
the teachers and pupils both breathed 
more easily because they had at last 
finished with the insignificant, boring 
nations of the East. His book, on the 
other hand, is devoted almost ex- 
clusively to those periods of history 
that our educational system, following 
the German model, has virtually 
ignored. The students in the fifth class 
of all European secondary schools can 
define in chorus the differences be- 
tween Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian 
columns. They remain, however, com- 
pletely ignorant of the fact that the 
columns of the old empire in Egypt 
were the ancestors of the Doric style, 
that the Corinthian column developed 
from a column topped by palm leaves, 
whereas the origins of the Ionic col- 
umn are to be found in Iran. Of the 
Persians, we are merely taught that 
they presumed to attack the uniquely 
holy Greeks. India is regarded as a 
fabulous country that Alexander of 
Macedon barely reached. 

Hatvany admires the Acropolis, but 
it does not tell him why the bas-reliefs 
of Nineveh and Persepolis should not 
move him less. Two torsos from 
Harappa in India resemble the master- 
pieces of early Greek sculpture, which 
appeared three thousand years later. 
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Hatvany regards the Taj Mahal, in 
which European art was represented 
through the work of Austin de Bor- 
deaux, as ‘the most superb marble 
miracle of all time.’ 

Essentially, Hatvany’s book pre- 
sents an inner history of the East. He 
maintains that the history of human 
culture dates from the discovery of the 
art of writing, although some his- 
torians might prefer to begin with the 
discovery of the wheel or of pottery. 
We learn that the art of writing had 
developed four thousand years before 
Christ. in Elam, from which Persia 
originated, in Mesopotamia among 
the Sumerians, and in the Nile Valley. 
Elam is regarded as the cradle of the 
oldest human culture. 

The foundations of our present 
twentieth century reach back to the 
twenty-first and twentieth pre-Chris- 
tian century. In Mesopotamia Ham- 
murabi laid down the old Sumerian 
laws, and he is considered a contem- 
porary of Abraham. He thus created a 
system from which the historical fam- 
ilies of Aryans and Semites emerged 
from Asia Minor into the light of 
history. 

II 


Hatvany places the high point of 
human development in the fifth and 
sixth century before Christ because 
at that time Greek thought was de- 
veloping in Hellas and the Hebrew 
prophets were filled with the prophetic 
spirit. It was then that Jainism and 
Buddhism developed, it was then that 
Confucius flourished, it was then that 
the doctrines of Zoroaster originated 
and spread. 

Confucius (552-479 B.C.) deliber- 
ately attacked mythology and the 
relationship between faith and human 
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morality. He believed in Shang Ti, the 
Lord of Heaven, and in.the harmony 
of the universe. It was he who set 
down the golden rule not to do unto 
others what you do not wish done to 
yourself. Through rites, self-discipline, 
and love of one’s neighbor man par- 
ticipates in the harmony of the world. 
Confucius’s contemporary, Lao-Tsze, 
announced the doctrine of the Tao, 
the identification of the individual 
with the harmony of the world, 
whereas Mo-Ti advocated the an- 
archy of humanity that makes all laws 
and punishments superfluous. 

Buddhism was spread through Jain- 
ism, which preached love of all living 
beings. Buddha (563-482 B.C.) ex- 
pounded the doctrine of Aryan cosmic 
pessimism: to live means to suffer, and 
suffering is caused by sensual appetite. 
Nirvana, the state of not being, re- 
leases man from his sensual appetite. 
One achieves the bliss of Nirvana by 
right beliefs, determination, discus- 
sion, action, life, struggle, contempla- 
tion, profundity. Buddhism accom- 
modates itself to every belief. 

We do not know when or where 
Zoroaster lived, yet his influence on 
Buddhism, Christianity, and Islam 
was profound, and they all borrowed 
from him their belief in angels and 
demons. It was this Greco-Syrian in- 
fluence that made Zoroaster’s Maz- 
daism (Mazdao=the wise) develop into 
the Mithra religion of the Parthians. 

Hatvany follows the development 
of Buddhism te Mahayana, the deep 
philosophic beliefs of which he holds in 
high esteem, and traces its penetration 
of China, Thibet, and Japan, where it 
was merged with the original cult of 
Shintoism. He finds Buddhism con- 
genial. Christianity and Islam he 
evaluates with understanding esteem, 
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and he gives us clear information con- 
cerning Jewish and Christian sects, 
Gnosticism, Manicheism, and the 
Nestorians. 

A nation also reveals its character in 
its literature though not as profoundly 
as the nations of the East reveal them- 
selves in their religions. Hatvany 
explores the creative art, the architec- 
ture, carving, and ceramics, especially 
the diminutive-scale plastic arts, of 
Japan and China. His book contains 
246 splendid illustrations. He rightly 
asserts that we are more receptive to 
the artistic creations of the Far East 
than to its literature. 

Hatvany’s all-too-sharp judgments 
can be attacked, and his book contains 
a few minor errors. The distinction 
that he draws between revelation and 
prophecy seems vulnerable. Hatvany 
believes that the prophet is an un- 
happy invalid in a state of divine mad- 
ness. This holds true only of the an- 
cient precursors of the great prophets. 
He regards Ezra and Nehemiah as 
prophets although neither Judaism 
nor Christianity considers them as 
such. Thomas Aquinas was not the 
first man to say ‘Credo quia absur- 
dum,’ which goes back to Tertullian. 
It is most unlikely that Mohammed 
could not write; the statement is put 
forward merely to make his mission 
seem the more miraculous. It is by no 
means a generally accepted Islamic 
legend that Ishmael rather than Isaac 
should have been sacrificed. The most 
important scholars of the Koran were 
well posted on the Biblical narrative. 

Students of the Far East will cer- 
tainly find many points of disagree- 
ment. Yet the picture that Hatvany 
paints of the Orient is not only ap- 
pealing, living, and brilliant; it is also 
true, picturesque, and _ instructive. 
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Hatvany expresses sharp and definite 
disagreement with Spengler by ex- 
pressing his belief in eternal moral 
laws. Of all the rulers of ancient 
Egypt there is none to which his heart 
warms so much as to Amenophis IV, 
or. Akhenaton, who, unlike his an- 
cestors, refused to let himself be 
represented as a god and, in a superb 
hymn reminiscent of the Hundred and 
Fourth Psalm, celebrated the mighty 
creations of the Eternal. He could not 
persuade his own country to believe 
in a single God, but he himself was 
deeply pious. He did not want to shed 
any blood and allowed the Israelites 
to go to Canaan, which up to then 
had been under Egyptian rule. 
In spite of all his esteem for Buddha, 


Confucius, and Zoroaster, Hatvany. 


feels that they do ‘not stand on the 
same plane with Moses, to whom he 
pays this warm tribute: ‘I believe, as 
all believers in the West do, in the 
divine inspiration .of the word of 
Mount Sinai.’ He is not fair to the 
great prophets when he makes them 
the ancestors of the Sadducees, the 
dervishes, and the Quakers. He has a 
high opinion of Ezra and Nehemiah 
because they advocated freedom of 
religious belief and respect for con- 
science and learning. 

Hatvany states that his hardest 
task was the part of the book dealing 
with the delicate Jewish question. He 
surveys the development of Judaism 
from the time when the Jewish state 
collapsed until the present. He recog- 
nizes two solutions. One of them is 
Zionism. Hatvany regards the pan- 
Arabian movement as something arti- 
ficially trumped up and hopes that the 
Arabians will settle down with the 
Jews, to whom they are related, and 
create a single Palestinian people. His 
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second solution is that the European 
Jew must make the intellectual atti- 
tude of the nation in which he lives his 
own. This is Hatvany’s choice. He 
puts his own deeply rooted Judaism 
in the service of his equally deeply 
felt loyalty to Hungary. 

He analyzes the Orient as an Hun- 
garian Orientalist. In ancient Meso- 
potamia he is attracted to the Sume- 
rians partly because they are sometimes 
regarded as the ancestors of the 
Hungarians. He does not share this 
view. The legend of Buddha interests 
him because it appears again in Hun- 
garian legend. The penetration of the 
ancient Persians into Europe left few 
traces, but Transsylvania still remem- 
bers the wealth of Darius. Hatvany 
regards the Turkish-Hungarian War 
as a lamentable struggle between two 
brother nations, in which Islamic 
fanaticism came to grips with Hun- 
garian heroism. 

Hungarian writers and scholars are 
always highly esteemed. Kosztolanyi 
he considers a superb translator of 
Chinese poetry. But he places K6rési 
Csoma, Aurel Stein, and Barat still 
higher, and, above them all, he puts 
Zoltan Takacs, his own true friend and 
sponsor, his master and collaborator. 

Hatvany shows that he is a serious 
scholar, a lively and fiery writer, and a 
gifted interpreter of eastern poetry. 
The special charm and value of his 
book reside in the fact that to him the 
highest good of the children of men 
resides in moral individuality. Not 
only does he view the world with open 
eyes, he passes judgment with a warm 
heart and a lively conscience. He rev- 
els in final judgments, with most of 
which we agree. Deep calls unto deep; 
and here the soul of Asia has found an 
echo in the soul of Europe. 
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MEMORANDUM D’UN_ EDITEUR. 
P.-V. Stock. Paris: Stock. 1935. 


(Pierre Bost in Marianne, Paris) 


, HISTORIANS of painting love to 
discuss art dealers. And the his- 
tory of the theatre has to take its 
great directors into account. But, in 
the history of literature, little is said 
about publishers although writers 
need them as much as playwrights 
need directors and painters need art 
dealers. Works of art do not amount to 
much by themselves. Some one must 
make them visible, and in the history of 
the arts these ‘demonstrators’ have 
always played a leading réle. 

For a long time the demonstrators 
were Mzcenases, men of taste or men 
who pretended to have taste and 
helped artists to publish their works. 
The Mecenas drew obvious pleasure 
and advantage from his indirect col- 
laboration. People respected him, 
spoke of him, and he thereby strength- 
ened his worldly position, but, after 
all, he made no money. On the con- 
trary, he spent it. Furthermore, the 
art market changed when the con- 
sumers became more numerous. Pro- 
fessional go-betweens sprang up be- 
tween them and the producers. The 
publisher, who made it possible for 
the public to read a particular book, 
continued to play the réle of the 
Mecenas, but he acted with a differ- 
ent intention. Since he hoped to 
make money and since the author 
cherished the same hope, we inevitably 
arrived at the commercial association 
of author, and publisher that exists 
to-day. 
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It is impossible to say whether the 
author or the publisher is more val- . 
uable to the community. The one 
gives his work and his talent, the other 
his money and his abilities—four ex- 
tremely variable elements. Of course, 
there are authors who think they are 
bestowing a great honor upon the 
publisher whom they authorize to 
print their books, and there are also 
publishers who look upon any sum 
of money paid out to a writer as a kind 
of charity. But, by and large, the rela- 
tions between the two accomplices 
are more or less normal. That is to 
say, each of them tries, within the 
limits of current honesty, to give a 
little less than he should and to get a 
little more. And everything goes along 
very smoothly. Writers like to com- 
plain about their publishers although 
they conclude that they cannot get 
along without them. And the pub- 
lishers, in speaking about their work, 
say that it would be extremely pleas- 
ant if there were no authors. These 
are the politenesses of good society, 
with a good fight or a bad lawsuit 
thrown in now and then on rare oc- 
casions. I once knew a publisher who 
took the following motto: ‘Theauthor: 
behold the enemy.’ He was quite 
right. He was a good publisher and no 
more unkind to his authors than many 
another. For what is any associate but 
an indispensable enemy? 

These thoughts occurred to me as I 
was reading P.-V. Stock’s Publisher's 
Memorandum. For many years M. 
Stock directed the publishing house 
that still bears his name, and the 
memories that he relates to-day evoke 
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picturesquely the relations between 
authors and publishers at the end of 
the last century. The conditions then 
prevalent in the literary market, pub- 
lic taste, morals, and manners, were 
quite different from what they are to- 
day, and yet it is extraordinary that 
the life of a publishing house and espe- 
cially the author-publisher relation- 
ship have changed so:little. 


IN THE first place, yesterday as to- 
day, authors thought of their publisher 
only to ask him for money. Some crit- 
ics have said that M. Stock’s book 
evokes an epoch when writers were 
much more disinterested than they 
are to-day and much more preoccu- 
pied with perfecting their work than 
with drawing up contracts, which were 
then called ‘treaties.’ But this does 
not seem striking to me. 

In the first place, it is absolutely in- 
accurate to say that contemporary 
writers think only of money. Even 
those who are most skillful in defend- 


ing their interests (and why should n’t_ 


they be?) love their work and believe 
in it as much as their elders do. To say 
that the writers of to-day have lost 
their taste for literature is a facile, 
brilliant, and, one might almost say, an 
arbitrary deduction, which rests on 
nothing at all. And, if one wants to 
dwell on this issue, it would be more 
honest to address serious reproaches 
to the editors rather than to the writers. 

Furthermore, the authors that M. 
Stock dealt with thought about their 
author’s rights, the number of their 
editions, complained, schemed, and 
demanded advance payments with as 
much ardor as their successors. I do 
not say this with the intention of 
blaming them, and I must immedi- 
ately add that their publisher con- 
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ducted himself correctly and gener- 
ously. But let no one praise overmuch 
the virtue of a past age. Literary pas- 
sions andquarrelssometimes wentas far 
as the dueling field. Very well, you will 
say. That showed a truly great attach- 
ment to delles-lettres. But we must not 
forget that the amiable Charles Mon- 
selet, an important dramatic critic, 
wrote his criticisms without going to 
the plays. Now that we have replaced 
a certain kind of ardor with a certain 
kind of honesty, the change is per- 
haps not all to the bad. At this point 
we should note in M. Stock a trait 
that is still common to all true pub- 
lishers. They are not so anxious to sell 
an author’s works as to attach the 
author firmly to themselves. But let us 
make no mistake. Publishers are not 
philanthropists, and they hope to 
make a good business deal. But they 
know that in order to do this they 
must risk something—that is to say, 
some money. 

To-day as yesterday, the majority 
of authors receive more money from 
their publishers than the sale of their 
books brings in royalties. This dis- 
parity reached gigantic proportions 
immediately after the War when 
credit was in flower. To-day it has 
decreased, but it remains none the 
less true that an author in our present 
set-up is morally authorized to borrow 
money from his publisher on the sole 
guarantee of his own talent and his lit- 
erary future. God help the publishers, 
you will say. But it seems that up to 
now they have not lost too much. And 
let us note that a publisher profits by 
‘buying’ authors not only to publish 
their work but also to prevent his 
competitors from publishing them. 
Thus, the owner of a house buys the 
land that surrounds it even if he has 
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no use for it, so that no one else will 
be able to build there. 

When the publisher binds authors 
to his chariot in this manner by chains 
or sausages, he knows that he is be- 
coming involved with animals that are 
sometimes intractable. The case of 
Georges Darien is extremely pic- 
turesque. This ardent young man was 
not stupid, and he once wrote, in a fit 
of anger, ‘My books are your property, 
for which you have not paid me and 
for which you will pay me only in pro- 
portion to the number of sales. In 
other words, it is your strict obligation 
to increase the number of sales.’ But 
his letter is most interesting at the 
beginning: ‘M. Stock, I received your 
card, and here is my answer. If you 
do not publish my novel next October, 
I shall kill you.’ Good for him. Now I 
understand why they accuse us of 
being lukewarm. Those people had 
enthusiasm. 

But their publisher had enthusiasm, 
too. When he was still very young, 
P.-V. Stock was put in charge of an 
important publishing house. He took 
his job seriously, for a publisher is not 
merely a printer. A large publishing 
house is almost always the point of 
departure or the meeting place of a 
particular literary group or something 
resembling one. Symbolism, the Par- 
nassus group, naturalism had their pub- 
lishers as well as their authors. Other 
literary groups, or simply ‘groups of 
writers,’ had them and still have them. 
A publisher may begin his career by 
chance. He can carry it out to a suc- 
cessful conclusion only by taste and 
judgment. M. Stock understood this 
réle, which is not an easy one. 

“At the beginning of my career as 
a publisher,’ he confesses, ‘I attempted 
to read all the manuscripts that were 
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given or sent to me myself and aimed 
to discover young authors. In three 
years I found only one manuscript that 
satisfied me.’ 

Reading scripts is the most thank- 
less task, and publishers to-day are 
quite right i in giving up the idea of do- 
ing this job themselves, especially as 
some of them receive nearly a thousand 
manuscripts a year. But, whether the 
publisher himself reads or not, it is al- 
ways the house that decides. And it is 
precisely the movement that grows up 
around a particular publisher, the in- 
terplay of relationships that are not 
yet commercial but human, schoolday 
bonds or simply ties of affinity and 
friendship, that constitute a real pub- 
lishing house and that lay the foun- 
dations of a literary movement. M. 
Stock’s correspondence with Louis 
Desprez shows that a publisher can be 
a friend and an adviser to his authors. 
With harsh frankness he criticizes a 
manuscript even in its details; else- 
where, he suggests changes or encour- 
ages a lazy author. In other words, he 
understood that his job was like that 
of a good editor-in-chief. 

Perhaps contemporary authors 
would be less willing to accept this 
kind of direction. In those far-off 
times a man entered a literary career 
with some veneration for the elders 
who were still in it. The débutant sub- 
mitted his manuscript to the masters, 
who formed a sort of permanent jury. 
From time to time one of these mas- 
ters issued a resounding article to cele- 
brate a first book by an author who 
immediately became illustrious. It was 
the equivalent of our literary prizes. 
Say what one may, our elders were full 
of attention and sympathy and more 
generous perhaps than we ourselves 
have been toward our juniors. But 
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there is no longer the same bond of 
succession between famous writers and 
beginners, and the word ‘master’ has 
fallen into disuse because it has lost 
all meaning. 

Yes, literary customs have changed. 
Customs are always changing. It is the 
only thing they know how to do. But 
in the last fifty years the kitchen of the 
literary trade has not changed as much 
as one might expect. The true story of 
a large modern publishing house de- 
serves to be written. It would not bea 
dull book, but those who are in a posi- 
tion to write it are still too close to the 
situation and the people. 

M. Stock’s Memorandum strikes a 
different level and illuminates the fac- 
tory workshop that a book must 
cross on its way between the writer’s 
desk and the bookdealer’s shelf. 


L’IDEE sociatiste. By Henri de Man. 
Paris: Bernard Grasset. 1935. 


(Andrée Viénot in Lumiére, Paris) 


NY ALMOST too great richness of 
ideas; a meandering progress of 
thought, broken by long parentheses; 
and, in places, a philosophical termi- 
nology unfamiliar to the average 
French reader make the reading of 
this book rather arduous. And, in ad- 
dition, the French translation, which 
has just appeared (the original was 
written in German shortly before 
Hitler came to power), is unhappily 
very bad: clumsy and often inexact. 
This said, it should at once be 
stated that no one who feels concern 
for the evolution of contemporary 
socialist thought has any right to 
ignore a book that submits to a new 
examination the very foundations of 
that thought. ; 
The subject? A study of the rela- 
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tions between ideas, on the one hand, 
and class interests, on the other; and 
more particularly of their relations in 
socialism. 

One of de Man’s fundamental no- 


tions is the distinction between the 


socialist movement and the socialist 
idea. The movement—masses and or- 
ganizations—has for its motive power 
the interest of the proletariat, but it 
is the socialist idea that orientates it 
toward the end of social justice and 
realistic humanism. The idea, far 
from being a mere superstructure, has 
an independent existence. It cannot, 
however, be realized unless it is in- 
tegrated with a movement of interests 
that will become its vehicle and ac- 
cept its guidance. 

A theory of cultural development is 
brought out to support this concept. 
This theory runs counter to the notion 
that customs and conventions are a 
reflection of the interests of the ruling 
class and asserts that true spiritual 
and cultural creation is autonomous 
and transcends class interests. This 
does not mean that the unfolding of a 
culture may be independent of its 
social setting. On the contrary, cul- 
ture is at every moment the reply of 
the spirit to a condition produced by 
the development of the society that 
has brought it into being. Through all 
the vicissitudes of social and spiritual 
evolution, which condition one an- 
other reciprocally, humanity tends to 
realize ends that are inherent in it. 

Thus, bourgeois culture, whose fruits 
are liberty, individual freedom, and 
humanism, has a universal signifi- 
cance for transcending class interests. 
And it is precisely the contradiction 
between bourgeois cultural values and 
the social reality of bourgeois capital- 
ism—scornful as that capitalism is of 
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the essentially human and destructive 
as it is of the liberty and the freedom 
of its proletariat—that engenders a 
spiritual conflict, which finds its dia- 
lectical solution in the socialist idea. 

Socialism, recasting the spiritual 
values of bourgeois culture and reliev- 
ing them of their element of hypocrisy, 
combines them with its own value of 
solidarity and fraternity. Thus ‘it 
seems at one and the same time like 
the heir and the conqueror of bour- 
geois culture.’ In like fashion, on the 
material plane, Marx has shown social- 
ism to be the heir of the productive 
forces created by capitalism and the 
conqueror of the capitalist system of 
production. 

The relations between the thought 
of de Man and that of Marx cannot be 
explained in a few phrases. In the close 
and, at the same time, variegated 
critique to which he submits the 
Marxist theory of the superstructure, 
de Man applies himself over and over 
again to direct quotations, quotations 
garnered especially from Marx’s early 
writings. The real Marxist doctrine is 
above all critical and dynamic. In criti- 
cizing it in his turn and in taking it 
as the point of departure for his own 
thought, de Man proves” himself a 
better disciple of Marx than the timor- 
ous orthodox commentators. 

In a final chapter, de Man unites in 
a powerful synthesis his philosophic 
thought and his wide political experi- 
ence, bringing his argument to the 
very threshold of action—of that ac- 
tion to which he has returned since 
1934 as vice president of the Belgian 
Workers’ Party and author of the Plan 
du Travail. 

The final chapter, therefore, seems 
like the theoretic masonry of this plan 
(the text of which is printed in an ap- 


pendix of the book). The liquidation 
of ‘reformism’; the necessity, for the 
active proletariat, of maintaining its 
connections with the middle classes, 
on one side, and with the unemployed, 
on the other; the substitution, in place 
of vague and shadowy ‘programmes,’ 
of a plan constituting a formal promise 
of socialization, limited and immedi- 
ately realizable; the maintenance of a 
free, unsocialized sector, comprising, 
besides independent producers (peas- 
ants, etc.), all those industries that 
are not monopolies—all these ideas 
are familiar to those who see in Bel- 
gian ‘planning’ one of the most impor- 
tant political experiments of our age. 
They will find in de Man’s book the 
doctrinal justification of that ex- 
periment. 

Let us close with a quotation that 
very accurately places de Man’s action: 
‘In Europe, no passing from reformism 
to socialist revolution is possible unless 
it takes as its point of departure the 
workers’ reformist movement such as, 
historically and in fact, it is.’ 


QUE MA JOIE DEMEURE. By Fean Giono. 
Paris: Grasset. 1935. 


(Paul Nizan in Monde, Paris) 


HEN in The Holy Family Marx 

speaks about that ‘joyless’ girl, 
Flower of Mary, he writes, ‘In the 
midst of nature, where the chains of 
bourgeois life are broken and where 
she can give a free rein to her nature, 
Flower of Mary is full of the joy of 
living and reveals a richness of feeling, 
a human joy before the beauty of na- 
ture that show that bourgeois living 
conditions have merely brushed the 
surface of her character and are noth- 
ing but a simple misfortune.’ These 
words could serve as an introduction 
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to Giono’s work, for a relationship is 
possible between man and nature, 
between man and the outside world, 
between man and himself. This rela- 
tionship is beyond work, beyond the 
useful, beyond all shackles. It is the 
reconciliation of man with life; it is 
the only thing worth seeking. That is 
what Giono has never ceased repeat- 
ing since his first compositions, and he 
says it again to-day on a larger scale, 
with a more exact consciousness of 
facts, and with a social outlook that 
commands our friendly attention. 

The means at Giono’s disposal are 
considerable. He is the only French 
novelist whose resources and tech- 
nique arise not from the historical 
form of the novel but from poetry— 
lyric poetry, sometimes epic poetry, 
and more often cosmic poetry. This 
last variety is most apparent in That 
My Foy May Remain, the entire ac- 
tion of which takes place under the 
signs of the stars and the constellation 
of Orion. It is obvious that such a 
poetic conception. involves a certain 
distortion of the outer world. This was 
even more evident in Le Chant du 
Monde but is still powerful here. Nor 
is it to be regretted. Of all the dis- 
tortions to which every creator sub- 
jects his material, Giono prefers myth- 
ological distortion. His people and his 
animals, his trees and his valleys are 
larger than life. And then, suddenly, 
we see his hero, Bobi, appear, trans- 
formed by the fog, like a giant of the 
night and the sky, with tremendous 
arms. Nocturnal mist surrounds every- 
thing, and nothing interferes with our 
response to these mythical transposi- 
tions that seek to move us. The danger 
of myths begins in the sphere of in- 
tellectual research. 

Peasants live on one of those pla- 
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teaus that Giono loves and from the 
top of which one can see the world. 
In fact, he has entitled one of his 
books, Manosque des plateaux. His 
men are not gray characters. They 
work alone on their farms. Unrest and 
sadness, which they do not know by 
name, born of work and solitude, 
reign over their lives. Then a stranger 
arrives, an acrobat called Bobi, one of 
those men full of new receipts and 
secrets. He sets out to reveal joy to 
these solitary people, and joy turns 
out to be a disinterested love of the 
world, a taste for gratuitous works, a 
great luxury of heart. 

Here are the two ‘myths’ of joy. 
Bobi persuades the peasants to do 
work that brings nothing, to raise 
deer, to plant fields with flowers, just 
for the pleasure of it. But is it.a 
myth? In Soviet Tadjikistan I saw 
collective-farm workers planting a 
garden and an orchard for their pleas- 
ure. Bobi also teaches friendship, and 
in one of the most beautiful passages 
of the book these men and women 
discover the joy of communal living 
during a festival. The stranger even 
persuades them to hold all their land 
in common, and the day arrives when 
these farmers, these owners, pro- 
nounce the revolutionary word: they 
speak of their ‘commune.’ 

Here we come in contact with a 
peasant writer, the greatest of all peas- 
ant writers to-day, who has reached a 
point at which he sees no alternative 
to criticizing private property and 
solitude, which is the sentimental mis- 
fortune that property engenders, and 
to sing of communal living—I was 
going to say of the collectivization of 
land, of Communism. But this is 
merely a stage along the road. Giono 
finishes his book on a note of defeat. 
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Bobi doubts himself. He departs, and 
on the road he is killed during a thun- 
derstorm. Joy has passed away. It 
does not remain. Not yet. 

This attempt at political ‘Com- 
munism’ fails. It fails as all utopias 
must fail, and it is here that Giono’s 
position becomes clear. His plateau 
Communism is inspired more by 
primitive Communism than by the 
modern version. It has as its basis 
restricted cultivation of the soil. It 
does not like machines or the exchange 
of goods with the rest of the world, so 
much so that one day the men build a 
weaving loom themselves. A primitive 
domestic industry is created in the 
fields, and this loom of carved cedar 
wood would have gladdened the hearts 
of John Ruskin and William Morris. 
Behold esthetic Communism: it goes 
no further than the poets, and this 
time Giono knows it. 

His solution may have some value 
for a few isolated individuals along the 
plateaus of the Basses-Alpes, but it 
cannot be effective for the world at 
large. Giono describes the work going 
on in the great capitalist farms of the 
valley, those wheat factories full of 
machines, foremen, and bosses. He 
knows to-day that all the people who 
till the soil must find joy, all the 
farmers, all the agricultural workers in 
the plains, as well as the peasants on 
the high plateaus. He knows that all 
these problems will have to be solved 
at once and that it is not enough to 
create close to the sky a few small 
islands worthy of man. 


THE whole meaning of the book is 
revealed in a dialogue between Bobi 
and a farmer, who explains the work 
that has to be done in order to change 
the world and create joy. For the first 





time Giono speaks with the voice of 
the revolution. We quote a few lines 
from the dialogue:— 

*“No one can-live without joy. 
Life is joy. The serious thing is that 
you are right. The serious thing is also 
that your joy is not substantial.” 

‘“TIt is based on simplicity, on 
purity, on the ordinary things of the 
world.” 

*“Tt is animalistic.” 

***We are animals.” 

‘Yes, tragic animals, for we make 
tools.” 

‘“Then let us become. . . 

‘“To become is to go forward, never 
to go back.””’ 

Bobi tells his dream of simplicity, of 
restricted hours of labor, his desire to 
see men become once more the ‘ vaga- 
bonds of the world.’ The man says to 
him, ‘I have found what you are seek- 
ing. I have found the secret of joy.’ 

‘“Everything is silent. Tell us 
quickly. We are listening.” 

*“T see immense fields, which pac- 
ify the plains and hills from one end 
to the other, just as oil calms the 
waves on the sea. Furrows lying edge 
to edge as if I had wrapped the whole 
earth in my corduroy vest. We shall 
not say any lIcnger my trees, my 
wheat, my house; in speaking of all 
these things we shall say ‘our.’ We 
shall plan things so that the earth 
shall belong to man and not to Jean, 
Pierre, Jacques, or Paul. There will be 
no more barriers, no more hedges, no 
more fences. One furrow will be simply 
the beginning of another. All together, 
horses, plows, arms, shoulders thrust 
forward, all together and for the 
benefit of all. Work! Joy! The gen- 
erosity that is joy! That is how the 
earth will be.”’ 

And later: ‘We must consider the 
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great mass of workers. Just think. You 
can go mad just imagining that we are 
millions and with powerful arms. A 
fores 6 

Giono has bidden farewell to poetic 
utopias and the efforts of solitary 
men, though he loved them dearly 
once. He tears his eyes away from a 
few lyric peasants lost on the high 
plateaus and remembers the millions 
of men who go hungry next to the 
wheat elevators. ‘We must save all 
men, and we must accept the factories 
and love the machines. We must love 
the power of man.’ All these things 
have a name in a country Giono 
salutes henceforth. It is called col- 
lectivization. And joy shall remain. 


Les Damnés DE LA TERRE. By Henry 
Poulaille. Paris: Grasset. 1935. 


(Martin Maurice in Lumiére, Paris) 


Sb PAIN QUOTIDIEN, to which 
this book is a sequel, showed us 
working-class life in the Vaugirard- 
Convention section of Paris at the 
turn of the century. In the present 
novel, we find the same characters 
and the same setting. 

Events, however, have progressed. 
The action of the first book took place 
between 1900 and 1906. The present 
volume covers the years 1906 to IgIo. 
Public life reflects obscure presenti- 
ments of the War, and these will sud- 
denly and dramatically become clear- 
cut in 1911. The rise of syndicalism 
appears on the horizon of the pro- 
letarian world, and the first wide 
struggles in organized formation be- 
gin. Finally, all around the rue de la 
Convention the humble tragedies of 
daily bread run their prophetic course. 

The story, with its free form, 
numerous minor characters, and dis- 
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parate events, focuses on the Mag- 
neux family. After Magneux, the 
carpenter, recovers from a serious acci- 
dent at work, he becomes. once more 
the same companion, whose vigor, 
good sense, and pride are so attrac- 
tive. This strong, militant character 
does n’t mistake balloons for lanterns. 
Any kind of rhetoric or even simple, 
honest eloquence rubs him the wrong 
way. He embodies a revolutionary 
spirit in a thoughtful and realistic 
character. And it is not only in the 
working class that this type of man is a 
rarity. 

Unfortunately, Magneux has over- 
estimated his strength. He thinks he 
has completely recovered from his 
accident, but an insidious illness fells 
him, an incurable lesion of the kidneys, 
which, after a year in the hospital, 
sends him to his grave. The widow 
tries to support her children by caning 
chairs, an heroic struggle from which 
tuberculosis inevitably delivers her. 
One of the orphans is adopted by an 
uncle, the other is sent to an orphan- 
age. Only Louis Magneux, called 
Loulou, is left to his own resources. 
He is already a man. He is thirteen 
years old. | 

For some time previously we ex- 
pected that he was destined to become 
the centre of the story. He is a pre- 
cocious child with wide-open eyes. A 
passionate reader, wanting to under- 
stand everything, courageous and 
frank, he began at an early age to 
struggle with his destiny. Shortly 
before his mother’s death, and in order 
to help her, he decided to work, in the 
most sinister sense of the word, and 
earn a salary. He found+a job in a 
pharmacy for thirty francs a month 
and had to run errands, clean jars 
and tubes, and wash the storefront. 
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At the end of the book his future 
seems completely uncertain. He has 
no family, and he would have no 
place to live if his employer did not 
let him sleep in a storeroom. 

The author has outlined the social 
struggles of the period around the 
Magneuxes, their friends, and the in- 
habitants in that section of Paris. 
In a precise picture of documentary 
exactitude, which does not lack even 
references, we find such events as the 
unrest among the winegrowers of the 
south in 1907, the execution of Ferrer 
in 1909, and the railway strike in IgIo. 
Certain names quoted on this occa- 
sion make the 1935 reader turn to 
rather bitter thoughts on what we 
politely call the relativity of political 
convictions. 

Perhaps these historical interludes 
are only vaguely connected with the 
immediate daily life of the Vaugirard 
quarter and its inhabitants. But they 
project their flame and, in any case, 
exert a decisive influence on the char- 
acter of Loulou Magneux. 

As for the details of working-class 
life, which is so difficult to paint from 
the outside, especially if one does not 
consciously blacken the physical as- 
pect and whitewash the moral aspect, 
we are beginning to produce to-day 
certain books worthy of attention and 
far more persuasive than abstract 
controversy on proletarian literature. 
M. Henry Poulaille’s novels stand out 
for their documentation, perhaps we 
should say their experience, the abun- 
dance and the freshness of which seem 
above the average. His workers really 
form a class, and it would be mis- 
representing his thought to suggest 
the contrary. But the characteristics 
of this class do not obliterate the 
traits peculiar to the individuals that 





compose it. Though they unques- 
tionably temain proletarians, they are 
men, each one different from his neigh- 
bor. It is instructive and amusing to 
find, ‘under the rough outer skin,’ 
feelings and attitudes that closely 
resemble those we observe in a certain 
other class. Kindness, cruelty, intelli- 
gence, and stupidity are categories 
more ancient than bourgeoisie or 
proletariat, and they have a few 
chances to survive. 


Goip. By L. Zavadovski. Voronezh: 
Voronezh Regional Publishing 
House. 1935. 


(S. Levman in the Literaturnaia Gazeta, Moscow) 


A ane LONDON created a legend 
about the country of the great 
silences, the fantastic Klondike, where 
lonely virile people conquer the ice- 
cold wasteland and assert their power 
over nature. These seekers after gold, 
these fearless drivers of dog teams, 
these adventurers in search of new 
exploits were men who had shaken the 
dust of urban civilization from their 
feet. 

Jack London was in Alaska and 
could have told the whole truth about 
this ‘northern Eldorado.’ He could 
have told how these men acquired 
wealth. He could have spoken about 
the activities of speculators, about the 
ruin of thousands of prospectors, 
whose gold flowed into the hands of 
financial sharpers, about the destruc- 
tion of the Indians by means of gun- 
powder and alcohol. But Jack London 
did not write the story of Alaska. He 
wrote its legend and made it sym- 
bolize his dream of a hero, for whom 
the search after gold is not an end in 
itself but a way of expressing all the 
wealth and power of his noble nature. 
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The Klondike is merely a writer’s 
dream of a new and wonderful coun- 
try. 

Yet Jack London’s talent was so 
great that many of his heroes, for all 
their romantic unreality, captivate 
our imaginations and come to life in 
our memories each time we take up a 
book about gold prospectors and the 
struggle of man against northern 
wastelands There is not a single book 
dealing with gold prospectors in north- 
ern lands that is entirely free from 
Jack London’s influence. 

In Zavadovski’s work, the American 
writer’s influence made itself evident 
long ago. His story, ‘The Song of the 
Gray Wolf,’ which appeared in a col- 
lection published under that name 
in 1927, is a straight imitation of 
London’s work and describes the 
struggle between a man and a wolf, 
both of whom display extraordinary 
powers of resistance. Jack London’s 
heroes appear in many other of Zava- 
dovski’s stories. We meet them in the 
collection entitled Enmity, and they 
come to life in the stories ‘The Iron 
Ring,’ ‘Tungus,’ and ‘The Traveler.’ 
The similarity here goes beyond mere 
likeness in theme, for Zavadovski was 
actually under the influence of Jack 
London’s romanticism. That is why 
we naturally expected that in his 
latest novel, Go/d, the author would 
attempt to retell the Klondike novels 
and stories simply by changing the 
name of John to Ivan and substituting 
a Russian wanderer for the interna- 
tional prospector in London’s stories. 


BUT our fears were not justified. 
Zavadovski’s new novel shows tre- 
mendous progress. In so far as we are 
able to judge, Zavadovski tried to 
show up Klondike romanticism; gold 
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July 


prospecting in Soviet Siberia provided 
him with extraordinarily rich ma- 
terial. 

The action begins in the Lena gold 
fields when the Soviet Government 
decided to hand them over as a con- 
cession to an English firm because it 
did not have means at its disposal to 
develop its gold industry. Zavadovski 
gives a brilliant picture of the neg- 
lected state of these fields and of the 
moods and sentiments of the workers. 
George Solomatin expresses these 
moods. He is an all-around good fel- 
low, a drunkard and a hero, ready to 
go to the end of the world in his search 
for gold and a gay, ‘beautiful’ life. 
He does not like the concession ar- 
rangement because the new bosses 
will not let him steal gold by working 
in secret places, the so-called ‘chan- 
cels.” George is a typical adventurer of 
the old school, depending only on his 
own luck, an individualist obeying his 
own laws and the customs of a pros- 
pector’s life, but violently protesting 
against any kind of interference from 
an outside party. 

In the character of George the au- 
thor shows up his former hero. He 
removes the romantic halo that litera- 
ture has placed about the lone ad- 
venturer and with unflinching realism 
shows where this thirst for conquest 
and this anarchistic philosophy lead. 
George’s bad qualities stand out in 
contrast to the background of new 
working and living conditions that the 
Soviet Power creates even in these 
far-off regions. 

But, whereas George Solomatin is 
introduced to show up Klondike ro- 
manticism, Mishka Kosolapi, a young 
worker in the gold fields, prevails over 
this petty-bourgeois romanticism. 
Mishka is a rank-and-file worker. In 
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the beginning he is no different from 
hundreds and thousands of others. He 
steals gold from the ‘chancels,’ plun- 
ders along with the others, quits 
Bodaibo, and hates the discipline of 
the concession holders. Then he goes 
to Aldan. 

Mishka does not sink to the bot- 
tom. For a multitude of reasons he 
finds the right way. He comes to the 
conclusion that the mad rush after 
gold makes thousands of people starve 
and lose their humanity completely. 
His love for Motka, whom the terrible 
life of the gold fields has brought to 
prostitution and her death at the 
hands of one of the prospectors, who 
regards her as his own property, com- 
pels Mishka to reconsider his ideas of 
man and happiness. 

He dreams of creating decent living 
conditions for the thousands of pros- 
pectors and decides that these men 
must become workers who toil not 
only for themselves but for the com- 
mon good. His contact with a few 
Communists working in Aldan puts 
Mishka on the right path, and he be- 
comes an active social organizer. He 
transforms himself and dreams of 
transforming those around him. The 
healthy, creative romanticism of So- 
viet construction takes the place of 
the rotten romanticism of the in- 
dividualist prospector. 

The transformation of another 
worker, Mikhailov, is far less con- 
vincing. His change from a typical 
prospector into a conscious Com- 
munist, the editor of a paper and the 
active builder of the new life, occurs 
somewhere backstage. The figure of 
the restless Lydia, the wife of the 
superintendent, who serves the old 
order heart and soul, is one of the 
most curious in the book. 








L. Zavadovski is a serious, thought- 
ful writer. His realistic style shows a 
calm restraint that is expressed in the 
rhythm of the narrative, in his refusal 
to exploit melodramatic situations, in 
his scorn for all extraneous, purely 
decerative, and exotic details. At 
times the author is almost too re- 
strained and even cold, as though he 
were afraid to tell his story and to re- 
veal all that he knows about people. 
This restraint is evident in the au- 
thor’s language, and at times it ap- 
pears excessive. But perhaps this, 
too, is a reaction against Jack Lon- 
don’s passion for the picturesque. On 
the other hand, such coldness does not 
always serve the desired end. Zava- 
dovski’s characters, unlike Jack Lon- 
don’s, appear weak and lacking in 
personality. The superintendent of 
the Aldan gold fields and Mikhailov 
fall into this category; they simply do 
not come to life. Is there not sufficient 
heroism in the work of Soviet people 
in far-away~Aldan? Are there not 
enough examples of high manliness 
and devotion to the Party’s work for 
socialism? Is there not enough pro- 
letarian heroism in the daily life of our 
great country? Zavadovski’s extraor- 
dinary miserliness weakens the effec- 
tiveness of the artistic instrument in 
his hands. 

Aldan has entered the lists against 
the Klondike. The Soviet system of 
organizing labor, creating a new so- 
cialist society, has entered the lists 
against the Klondike system, based 
on plunder, the exploitation of the 
weak by the strong, the thirst for per- 
sonal wealth and personal freedom, 
and, in spite of the Klondike’s strug- 
gle, in spite of its traditions and its 
survivors, Soviet Aldan has already 
won the first round. That is the theme 
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of Zavadovski’s novel, which we must 
recognize as an obviously successful 
work, 


Japan ats WELTINDUSTRIEMACHT. By 
Ernst Schultze. Two Volumes. Stutt- 
gart: W. Koblbammer. 1935. 


(Wilhelm Renner in the Berliner Tageblatt) 


N ONLY eighty years of contact 
with the rest of the world, Japan 
has pushed herself forward at a mad 
pace from commercial and political 
insignificance to a position in the 
front rank of Great Powers. The de- 
cisive developments in this process 
have been concentrated in the decade 
following the great earthquake of 1923. 
The relative and absolute divergence 
between Japan’s development and 
that of the other commercial Powers 
was the more clearly defined in this 
period because the sharp rising curve 
of the Japanese contrasted sharply 
with the precipitous decline of the rest 
of the world. 

In appraising Schultze’s attempt to 
deal thoroughly with the problem of 
Fapan as a World Industrial Power, it 
is well to bear these circumstances in 
mind. It is well, too, to remember the 
lack of information on Japan’s social 
and socio-economic development and 
the numerous contradictions, even on 
decisive problems, in the sources that 
do exist. On the question of trade 
unions, for instance, the pertinent liter- 
ature lists every sort of ‘source,’ from 
detailed tables showing how the unions 
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are organized to sweeping denials that 
they exist. Schultze’s work as a spe- 
cialist over a period of more than 
thirty years, when he made himself 
familiar with the whole complex of 
Japanese civilization, has admirably 
equipped him to sift the sources, or- 
ganize the facts thoughtfully and 
methodically, and bring his treatment 
of particular issues down to 1934. Thus 
he has produced a really authoritative 
work, the appearance of which in 1935 
should .be propitious—the more so 
because Japan’s rise to commercial 
importance in the world seems to have 
reached a temporary halting-place. 
Schultze has organized the weighty 
material in his book with care. In the 
first volume he outlines the history, 
geography, ethnography, and com- 
mercial organization of Japan, and in 
the second volume he deals at length 
with the special difficulties Japan en- 
countered and conquered as she over- 
came her original mercantile handi- 
caps with a vigorous export offensive 
and became a commercial world power. 
In the last two parts of the second vol- 
ume Japan’s sources of strength and 
weakness and her prospects for the 
future undergo detailed analysis. 
Thanks to this arrangement, the book 
performs two equally fundamental 
tasks: it gives a lively and comprehen- 
sive picture of one of the most signifi- 
cant political developments in modern 
times, and it provides as rich a mine of 
information as the inquiring politician, 
business man, or scholar can require. 








Futurist Fun 


At WHAT might seem an inopportune 
moment—now that Paris shop windows 
are displaying hideous gas-mask outfits 
instead of the models of Lanvin and 
Chanel—the perennial Marinetti has 
drawn up a list of new pleasures for 
mankind. The father of futurism has been 
saddened by the fact that money to-day 
buys only the narrow joys of alcohol and 
cocaine, and he has therefore invented a 
whole set of spiritual, sensory, and 
athletic diversions, all of which are called 
Latin pleasures and must be enjoyed with 
‘force and beauty, according to the elastic 
laws of the Mediterranean.’ 

For instance, the spirit of man may be 
beguiled by a theatre fitted with swinging 
hammocks, in which the spectator sways 
‘with the soul of a child and an awareness 
of stars’ while he watches a film of the 
play projected on a screen above his head. 
After the show he can return to a ‘sur- 
prise’ hotel, visited by mysterious, noc- 
turnal airplanes, where he may go to 
sleep in one room and awake in another on 
the other side of the world. For the body, 
Marinetti suggests the pleasure of ‘near 
distance,’ thanks to a special kind of 
spectacles that will make the pedestrian 
always feel he has just arrived at an 
unattainable goal. 

Some of Marinetti’s ideas seem quite 
Victorian, if not actually rustic. ‘Travel in 
the home,’ which involves furnishing one’s 
rooms with the colors, forms, perfumes, 
and temperatures of all lands and climates, 
recalls the Turkish sitting-rooms and curio 
cabinets of the Great Era, and his idea of a 
musical griffin with jaws that can be 
adjusted to emit the sound of a running 
brook, a river, or a sea would certainly 
have found its place between the stereo- 
scope and the conchs. 

But perhaps Marinetti is really crusad- 
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ing for the simple life. He reverts to that 
unlamented ‘pleasure of laughing when 
someone falls’ and proposes divans and 
chairs made of hollow cardboard. And 
what seems to us the lowest common 
denominator of human joy is found in 
his Latin Pleasure for the Spirit, Number 
Three, which is ‘to produce the illusion of 
misfortune, which, when subsequently 
dissipated, gives way to happiness.’ One 
cannot help recalling the words of an old 
popular song, ‘I like to hit myself on the 
head with a hammer because it feels so 
good when I stop.’ 


A House or Att NatTIons 


A JAPANESE with a flair for centrali- 
zation has made a discovery in meta- 
physical architecture that should revive 
the Tower of Babel in our own times. He 
conceived the idea of a single house large 
enough to accommodate the entire human 
race, and it is with the deepest humility 
that we quote the following unimpressive 
figures. 

The house would be 312 metres high,— 
about 1,024 feet,—or 23 feet lower than 
the Chrysler Building. It would, however, 
cover an area of 169 square kilometres and 
would have 102 floors (the same number 
as the Empire State Building) with 2,900 
stairways and 60 kilometres of corridors. 

Because all people would be living to- 
gether, international war would cease. 
The danger of civil war, however, would 
increase by leaps and bounds. We leave it 
to the resourceful reader to list all possible 
causes of dissension among the two billion 
individuals who compose the human race. 

The commuting problem would im- 
mediately assume tremendous propor- 
tions. Let us assume that our House of All 
Nations (so named because the time- 
honored institution by that name now 
located in Paris will have ceased to exist) 
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is built on some elevated Thibetan pla- 
teau. The man working in Osaka will have 
but a short distance to travel; his neigh- 
bor, however, whose calling takes him to 
the Pennsylvania coal fields, will have to 
get up very early in the morning to take 
the shell that will hurl him directly to 
Wilkes-Barre. This is not, of course, an 
unsurmountable difficulty, as almost any 
scientist will confirm. 

More serious difficulties may arise, as 
the Yournal de Genéve points out. For who 
can guarantee that in the absence of a 
human aggressor some ingenious chemist 
will not try to devise a ray to protect us 
against the mythical man in the moon? 
And who can guarantee that, in so doing, 
he will not accidentally blow up the whole 
establishment? But this thought leads 
directly to the domain that is sacred to 
Aldous Huxley, H. G. Wells, and Bernard 
Shaw. We shall not intrude. 


Tue Ricut To WRITE 


ANDRE THERIVE, writing in Mari- 
anne, draws our attention to a literary 
quarrel that has been smouldering for five 
or six years and that burst into open flame 
over the populist literary prize. Henry 
Poulaille, author of Ze Pain Quotidien and 
Les Damnés de la terre, who is regarded 
as one of the foremost proletarian writers 
in France to-day, wrote an open letter to 
the papers, saying that he was not a can- 
didate for the prize and that he would, 
Ceesar-like, reject it if it were pressed upon 
him. Whereupon Mme Antonine Coullet- 
- Tessier, founder of the prize, replied that 
no one ‘had even thought of doing violence 
to M. Poulaille’s modesty.’ The public 
showed its amusement, and Léon Lemon- 
‘ nier, who published in the Guore his first 
populist manifesto, offered a truce be- 
tween the populist and proletarian writers. 
But the troubled waters remained 
troubled. 

The differences between the two groups 
are social rather than literary. The 
proletarian writers attack the populist 
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writers, not the populist novels. Sure of 
their literary merits, the populists attack 
no one, and M. Thérive’s dignified article 
in Marianne is no more than an attempt to 
clarify the issues involved. 

According to M. Thérive’s definition, 
populism originally meant ‘the tendency 
common to all writers who wished to 
portray life and customs with exactitude 
and without deliberately omitting the 
menial side of life, as so many moralists 
and psychologists do.’ The realists and 
naturalists of the last century were also 
populists according to this definition. 

But when populism was revived about 
1929 it acquired a class character that the 
foregoing definition omits. Populism, as 
the name implies, became confined to 
novels dealing with the daily life of a 
particular class—the working class and, by 
association, the petty bourgeoisie. André 
Thérive includes Duhamel and Jules 
Romains among the contemporary popu- 
list writers. 

The proletarian writers, however, have 
ostracized the populists and declared them 
illegal on the ground that a man born into 
the bourgeoisie has no right to use the 
working class for literary purposes and 
that, if he does so, he is defrauding the 
working class of life-material that is 
specifically its own. In other words, the 
quarrel of the proletarian writers with 
the populists is less concerned with the 
written novel than with the writer and 
‘his right to write.’ 

André Thérive is quick to point out the 
disastrous consequences of this ideology :— 

“It’s exactly as if the Galician Jews were 
to say, “The plague take the Tharaud 
brothers! They’re not from our country, 
and they have no right to come around 
observing us.” 

“Does it sound I:ke a joke? It is n’t at 
all. I could quote an article published in 
Commune about some book describing 
rural life, in which M. Aragon declares: 
“This bourgeois writer has the nerve to 
rob the peasants of their peasant-forms 
just as the exploiters steal their wheat and 
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their flour . . .” With such principles 
one could go far. One would be con- 
demned to remain ignorant not only of all 
classes but one’s own, but of all profes- 
sions, even of all families. In fact, a writer 
would be permitted to know no other 
writers. Each man would hold as his 
exclusive property the literary theme that 
he represents and that, in former times, 
he was supposed to give to the world at 
large. I recall a movie actor who sued a 
newspaper photographer for taking his 
picture. Once we grant that our person 
belongs only to ourselves,—body, soul, 
activity,—literature, and also society, will 
come to an end. 

“Whatever the “proletarians” may say, 
the truth is that the working class is not 
yet interested in literature and that, once 
this interest is aroused, it will not be 
satisfied with its own productions. The 
contrary would be terrible. For have you 
seen those horrible social and porno- 
graphic dramas, made to order for a 
working-class public, that play to a full 
house in the Belleville, Gobelins, and 
Bastille sections of the city? It’s heart- 
breaking; and the intellectuals are guilty 
of confining the masses to pleasures of this 
sort. Yet here they are, among them- 
selves. The actors are not bourgeois; they 
aren’t even populists. The secession is 
already complete. And, if the proletarian 
writers want to continue it, it will be a 
work—let us say so plainly—in obscuran- 
tism. Can you conceive of the working 
class condemned to look at nothing but 
proletarian painting, to listen to nothing 
but proletarian music? I am afraid that 
the dime novels that are being sold on 
street corners will not, of their own 
powers, produce real lyricism or real 
literature.’ 

At this point we feel obliged to say 
something about the proletarian writers’ 
claim against the populists. The reason— 
which M. Thérive does not mention—why 
they maintain that bourgeois writers are 
not justified in writing about the prole- 
tariat goes deeper than class origin; they 








feel that bourgeois writers will never 
portray the working class as it should be 
portrayed. They exclude them because 
they consider them incapable of doing a 
good job. The reason for their incapacity 
is their bourgeois background; the reason 
for their exclusion is their incapacity. This 
is a point that M. Thérive overlooks. The 


question remains, however, is it a good 


point? 
THE LEGEND oF THE MULLAH 


WE TRANSLATE the following So- 
viet folk story as it was written down by 
A. Konchevski during his stay in Saraila- 
Klat, a Crimean village. A mu/lab, by the 
way, is a teacher in a Mohammedan 
religious school, a medresseb:— 


Mullah Asan Effendi lived in the 
Crimea, and he lived well. He could n’t 
complain. All around him there were 
respect, honor, gardens, vineyards, sheep, 
and money. Allah sent the Mullah two 
sons, Murat and Idris. The Mullah or- 
‘dered a big feast when Murat was born 
and wrote his name in the book. But when 
Idris was born the Mullah ordered no 
festivities and did not write Idris’s name 
in the book: he immediately took a dislike 


“to him. 


Murat grew up and began studying in 
the medresseh to become a mullah. When 
Asan Effendi died, all his property, honor, 
and money were left to the new mullah, to 
his son Murat. The second son of the old 
mullah, Idris, was not beloved by his 
father, was forgotten by him, but Allah 
did not forget Idris: he sent him many 
children and little bread. So Idris lived as 
a simple peasant, and, oh, how badly he 
lived! No bread, no sheep, and not even 
sheep’s milk. 

Idris went to his wealthy brother, the 
important Mullah Murat, and took with 
him a big pitcher, which happened to lie 
near at hand. Then Idris greeted his 
brother and said, ‘Brother Murat, you are 
happy and wealthy, and Allah will 
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lengthen your days and the shadow of evil 
will not fall on you and your children. So 
give me a little sheep’s milk: my children 
are crying for hunger.’ 

“What is this?’ Murat cried. ‘Who am I 
to go about distributing sheep’s milk? 
How will my own children eat? All you 
peasants are stupid and lazy. Allah has no 
love for you. You don’t pray to him as 
you should. That is why Allah sends noth- 
ing whatever to the peasants. But I serve 
him, and I serve Mohammed his Prophet, 
and Allah does not forget me.’ 

So Idris took up his pitcher and went 
his way, and he had a long way to go. 
Quickly he walked toward his children. 
The road passed through a forest. Sud- 
denly he heard footsteps as though some- 
one were walking behind him. He turned 
around and saw a fat old man, with bee- 
tling brows and cruel eyes. 

“How do you do, old man?’ Idris said. 
“Who are you?’ 

‘I am your sorrow,’ the old man replied. 
“Wherever you go, I will go with you. But 
to-day you are walking so fast that I am 
all tired out.’ 

‘But why should an old man like you 
run after me?. You’d better jump into the 
pitcher, and I’ll carry you myself.’ 


‘That’s right,’ Idris’s sorrow said and 


jumped into the pitcher. 

Then Idris grabbed his torn sheepskin 
hat from his head and corked the jug 
tight so that his sorrow could not jump 
out. Then he walked home even more 
rapidly. It was already dark when he 
opened the gate to his yard. 

Idris took a shovel and buried the 
pitcher with his sorrow in a deep hole 
under the pear tree. 

One fine day sorrow came to the Mullah 
Murat, not only for him alone but for all 
mullahs in the Crimea. The people chased 
them out from the villages, ceased to 
believe them, and transformed their 
temples into kindergartens and schools. 
The Bolshevists arrived and handed over 
all the mullahs’ lands, gardens, and vine- 
yards to the people. They also chased out 
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the Mullah Murat, and he became utterly 
destitute. 

Then Mullah Murat went to his brother 
Idris to ask him for help. ‘Oh, Brother 
Idris, Allah has forgotten me, and he has 
forgotten my prayers, so help me, I 
beg you.’ 

And Idris received his brother in grand 
style. Idris’s wife made cakes with lamb 
stuffing and lamb stew all night. The 
former mullah ate well, and he drank 
down his dinner with sweet black coffee. 

‘Tell me,’ Murat asked his brother, 
‘how did you become a master?’ 

“You helped me in that,’ Idris replied. 
‘For you chased me out of your house 
with a large empty pitcher in my hands, 
and, as I was walking through the forest, 
I found that my sorrow was walking be- 
hind me. Then my sorrow jumped into the 
pitcher, and I buried him under the pear 
tree in the garden.’ 

Night came, and everyone went to bed. 
Mullah Murat crept out into the garden 
through the window, took a pick, and 
went to dig up Idris’s sorrow from under 
the pear tree. He made a big hole, found 
the pitcher, and pulled the cork that 
prevented the sorrow from coming out. 
From the pitcher crept out such a thin, 
worn-out old man that it was pitiful to 


look at him. He was all skin and bones, 


and most of the hair from his head and 
his beard was gone. ‘Fou, fou,’ Idris’s 
sorrow sighed. ‘Thank you, kind man, for 
freeing me.’ 

“Yes, I sweated heavily before I got you 
out,’ Murat replied. ‘It was pretty hard 
because I am not used to working with a 
pick. Now you go to my brother Idris and 
live with him.’ 

“No, no, that’s nonsense,’ the old man 
answered. ‘I’d much rather stay with you, 
my rescuer, kind Effendi Murat.’ 

And, no matter what Murat did and no 
matter what Murat said, sorrow clung to 
him firmly and clings to him to this day. 
Mullah Murat became superfluous for 
all men, and there is nothing for him to do 
on earth. 














THE SCIENCES 


Marcaret MEAD is one of those ex- 
ceptional people—an anthropologist who 
is both able and willing to bring her sub- 
ject into functional contact with modern 
problems. A few years ago, in two studies 
of the phenomena of adolescence (Coming 
of Age in Samoa and Growing Up in New 
Guinea), she showed us how the so-called 
‘mystery’ of sex, with all its apparently 
insoluble contradictions and emotional 
agonies, is fundamentally a ‘culture- 
pattern,’ based upon, and in large measure 
determined by, the prevailing mores of a 
community. A concrete biological differ- 
ence—that of sex—is a theme upon which 
every conceivable : variation may be 
played, from the simplest, non-moral 
acceptance of the Samoans to the most 
involved, complex, and ethically charged 
rituals of Western Europe and America. 
Now Miss Mead returns to ‘the attack 
with redoubled vigor and skill. Her latest 
volume, Sex and Temperament in Three 
Primitive Societies (New York, William 
Morrow & Co., $3.00), should be required 
reading for everyone who believes that the 
social expressions of sex are somehow, and 
inevitably, ‘innate.’ The locale is New 
Guinea, and the subjects of investigation 
three widely differing tribes: the gentle, 
non-aggressive mountain Arapesh, whose 
men share in the labor-pains of their 
wives; the ferocious head-hunting and 
cannibalistic Mundugumor people, whose 
children are trained in self-assertiveness; 
and the highly artistic Tchambuli. 
Concerning herself throughout with a 
fundamental problem, ‘the patterning of 
sex-behavior from the standpoint of 
temperament,’ Miss Mead discovered in 
these three geographically related tribes 
so many and such enormous differences 
that the whole concept of individual varia- 
tion (so stressed in our own society) is 
reduced to a blur of genetic and environ- 
mental factors to be isolated only with 
the greatest difficulty, if at all. Among the 
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Arapesh, who live mostly by a form of 
truck-gardening, both the men and women 
have highly developed ‘maternal in- 
stincts’: everything centres around the 
idea of ‘growth,’ and the children of both 
sexes are deliberately brought up to ignore 
the biological difference between them, 
except as a physical imperative and in 
certain ritual ways. The usual classifica- 
tion of man as aggressive and woman as 
passive has absolutely no meaning for 
these people: those individuals—Miss 
Mead aptly terms them ‘deviants’—who 
display violent traits beyond the ordinary 
controls are ‘punished’ by being trained 
to become ‘big men,’ leaders and heroes in 
a society that tacitly ostracizes such 
characters. Also, the refinements of ‘ prop- 
erty’ are quite unknown. 

Among the Mundugumor the patterns 
change—in the very direction outlawed 
by the Arapesh. Both men and women are 
supposed to develop a ‘wholesome’ fe- 
rocity and independence, and there are 
definite correlations between social ac- 
tivities and sex—as, for example, with 
fishing, which is regarded as essentially 
feminine. This people has evolved a very 
peculiar idea as to what constitutes the 
‘artistic temperament”: only those chil- 
dren born with the umbilical cord around 
their necks are conceded to have within 
them the divine fire—irrespective of sex. 
Quarrels and feuds are frequent, usually 
over women, but the latter are by no 
means set apart in a kind of Arabian 
isolation, which could (and usually does) 
result in a whole system of sexual meta- 
physics with no foundation in the biologi- 
cal imperatives. 


THESE DIFFERENCES in culture-pat- 
terns, traced with great skill in three 
primitive communities, suggest certain 
comparisons with our own time and so- 
ciety. Miss Mead’s studies, carried out 
for many years in many parts of the 
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world, have brought her to the conclusion 
that most of the ‘traits’ that we associate 
with sex have, in fact, little or no scientific 
correlation with the terms ‘masculine’ 
and ‘feminine.’ Even ‘temperament,’ 
despite its existence as a body of individ- 
ual peculiarities in this person or that, is 
so enormously susceptible to external 
encouragements or inhibitions as to in- 
validate any ethical system based on it as 
an ‘absolute.’ Discussing, from the view- 
point of her experience, some of our 
‘modern’ problems, Miss Mead writes, 
with penetrating and commendable real- 
ism :—- 

‘Only to the impact of the whole of the 
integrated culture upon the growing child 
can we lay the formation of the contrast- 
ing types. There is no other explanation 
of race, or diet, or selection that can be 
adduced to explain them. We are forced 
to conclude that buman nature is almost 
unbelievably malleable, responding accu- 
rately and contrastingly to contrasting 
cultural conditions. The differences be- 
tween individuals who are members of 
different cultures, like the differences 
between individuals within a culture, are 
almost entirely to be laid to differences in 
conditioning, especially during early child- 
hood, and the form of the conditioning is 
culturally determined. Standardized per- 
sonality differences between the sexes are 
of this order, cultural creations to which 
each generation, male and female, is 
trained to conform.’ 

Two criticisms of the above. First, the 
geographic and climatic factors are not 
given sufficient weight in determining the 
general type of culture upon which the 
various types of conditioning necessarily 
rest. Eskimo and Samoan may be, bio- 
logically, the same kind of énergy-con- 
suming and work-performmg machine, 
but the performance characteristics of the 
machine will vary according to the nature 
and limitations of the external environ- 
ment. Second, ‘differences between indi- 
viduals within a culture’ (the ‘deviants’) 
do exist apart from all considerations of 
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environment and conditioning: confusion 
on this point accounts for Miss Mead’s 
excessive, dread of ‘standardization’ and a 
tendency (which, if not watched, could 
easily develop into a sort of social nihilism) 
to submerge all human differentiation 
in a Dead Sea of cultural uniformities. 
The fact that ‘conditioning’ is ever- 
present and unremitting in a society 
striving for homogeneity in its patterns 
amply proves the extraordinary range of 
possibilities and aptitudes—and dangers 
—in human beings. To challenge the many 
correlations that have been established 
between human ‘traits’ and sex is a very 
wholesome indication that anthropology 
may be dissociating itself from its evil 
genius, ‘anthro-apologetics.’ For this we 
are grateful to Margaret Mead. 


THE STATEMENT—which I have em- 
phasized—about the ‘malleability’ of 
human nature is the keynote of Miss 
Mead’s volume, as it is the practical 
conviction of every great social and edu- 
cational system in human history, from 
the ‘Repudlic of Plato and the Society of 
Jesus down to the regimentation of 
Fascist Italy and Germany and the 
collectivism of the Soviet Union. Obvi- 
ously, this enormous pliancy could not 
exist, or be utilized, if either of the two 
sexes were lacking it solely on the basis of 
a sexual differentiation: the adjectives 
‘masculine’ and ‘feminine’ as applied to 
contrasting traits (dominance-submission, 
courage-fear, pride-humility, etc.) get into 
trouble as soon as individuals of one sex 
are discovered exhibiting, often quite 
naturally, behavior theoretically assigned 
to the other. 

Even this malleability must have its 
limits—those, particularly, which are set 
by the physical and the physiological 
requirements of the human machine. It 
is, for example, quite probable—although 
Miss Mead does not raise this point—that 
in the long run only one type of culture- 
pattern and social conditioning can. be 
assured of anything like permanence: 
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that which consciously and unremittingly 
plans for the maximum economic security 
and political enfranchisement of all the 
members of the society. 


ANOTHER ASPECT of the human 
temperament—this time as influenced by 
knowledge rather than by feeling—is 
discussed by the brilliant Austrian physi- 
cist, Erwin Schroedinger, whose original 
contributions to the theory of wave- 
mechanics brought him the Nobel prize in 
1933- In Science and the Human Tempera- 
ment (New York, W. W. Norton & Co., 
Inc., $2.50) Professor Schroedinger ex- 
amines, for the benefit of the layman, 
some of the ideas of contemporary science, 
together with their philosophical implica- 
tions, both for society and for the prac- 
ticing scientist. The more technically 
disposed reader will obtain considerable 
satisfaction from the chapters on proba- 
bility and chance, indeterminism in 
physics, conceptual models, wave-me- 
chanics, and on causality. Here, it seems, 
everything ‘flows’ like the river of Hera- 
clitus; facts masquerade as fancies, and 
‘reality’ casts a deeper shadow of illusion 
the closer it approaches the dazzling 
incandescence of mathematics. 

In the chapter, ‘Science, Art, and Play,’ 
Schroedinger takes the view (held also by 
J. W. N. Sullivan) that ‘art and science 
are . . . luxuries like sport and play.’ 
For him the pursuit of exact knowledge 
originates in certain ‘pure’ impulses, 
chiefly that of curiosity, and the various 
outcomes of this pursuit, whatever their 
social value, are to be judged primarily 
by the personal satisfaction they give. 
This leads him to the view that ‘the num- 
ber of individuals sharing in a given 
cultural achievement is really irrelevant,’ 
a rather surprising statement to make in a 
world much of whose chaos is the result of 
depriving increasing millions of the full 
fruits of scientific and technical research. 
Schroedinger, however, wishes to exempt 
the scientific temperament from the 
compulsions of practical life—a position 


difficult to reconcile with his frank ad- 
mission that the scientist is part and 
parcel of the world he lives in and subject 
to ‘the influence of certain contemporary 
trends, which are not peculiar to science 
at all.’ 

Analyzing these trends, Schroedinger 
picks out three as of major importance: 
(1) simplicity and purposefulness in the 
arts and crafts, meaning, presumably, 
that science must get down to brass tacks, 
both in theory and practice; (2) desire 
for change and freedom from authority: 
a meaningless statement unless we know 
‘change into what?’ and ‘freedom from 
what authority?’; and (3) the idea of 
relativity and invariance, according to 
which it becomes impossible to give an 
unequivocal ‘yes’ or ‘no’ answer to cer- 
tain questions that we ask of nature (not, 
as many think, to questions we suppose 
nature to be asking us). 

Despite—or perhaps because of—the 
blend of confusion and clarity in its pages, 
Science and the Human Temperament 
merits a careful reading from all who are 
interested in the great problems summed 
up in its title. 


INTERESTING DATA on what Henry 
Adams has called ‘the degradation of 
democratic dogma’ is presented in an 
article in the June Scientific Monthly, 
entitled, ‘The Educational and Occu- 
pational Attainments of Our National 
Rulers.’ The author, Dr. H. Dewey An- 
derson, of the School of Education of 
Stanford University, set out to find an- 
swers to the question, ‘Just how repre- 
sentative of the American people are its 
rulers?’ Confining himself to Presidents, 
Vice-Presidents, and Cabinet officers,— 
a total of 368 men from 1789 to 1934,— 
Dr. Anderson carefully analyzed the edu- 
cational characteristics of this chosen 
group, its economic status, type of pro- 
fessions represented, social origin, and the 
degree of ‘climbing’ from various sets of 
levels into the eminence finally achieved. 

Of the total number of rulers, 236 have 
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been college or university graduates, and 
only two had no formal schooling what- 
ever. ‘Harvard University,’ we learn, 
‘has trained more rulers than any other 
institution’; and, since the Civil War, 
‘there has not been a person occupying 
the White House whose educational at- 
tainments were representative of our 
people.’ In respect to occupation, 98.4 
per cent of the total came from the mer- 
chant, professional, military, or landowner 
classes; 272 were lawyers, and only six 
(1.6 per cent of the total) rose from the 
ranks of skilled or unskilled labor. This 
leads to the question of social origin: 
democracy, it will be maintained, permits 
to all groups an equal opportunity for 
leadership. 

Dr. Anderson demurs. Examining the 
social position of the families of the rulers 
he finds that ‘rulers whose occupation is 
the law have been recruited from homes 
whose fathers are located in the upper 
levels of occupation.’ Virtually 75 per 
cent of all American rulers ‘have been 
born into homes located in the upper 
levels, where they have had the advan- 
tages of the purchasing power and pres- 
tige adhering to such levels... In 
almost every instance the rise of sons has 
been the result of several factors, which 
placed the sons in the élite of the gainfully 
employed.’ Of the 13 Presidents in power 
since 1877, 9 came from the upper eco- 
nomic and social brackets, and only one 
(Hoover) from a laborer’s home. 


TO THE argument that the lower eco- 
nomic levels are less capable of achieve- 
ment, less educable, Dr. Anderson replies 
—on the basis of intelligence tests: ‘When 
total population numbers are considered, 
approximately 80 per cent of those who 
test “‘very superior” and “superior” 
intellectually are found among the skilled, 
semi-skilled, and unskilled laborers, cleri- 
cal workers, and agricultural hands. Yet 
their opportunities to secure higher educa- 
tion and to reach higher occupations are 
relatively few.’ | 
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Summarizing his far-from-democratic 
figures, Dr. Anderson concludes:— 

‘Our. national rulers, whom we might 
reasonably expect to be fairly representa- 
tive of our people, are a highly selected 
group chosen from those who are born into 
moderately circumstanced or wealthy 
homes, who receive high educations, and 
who enter the peak of occupations. The 
qualifying barriers are insurmountable 
for all except a very few of our people 
whom fortune has especially favored. In 
the interest of a democracy that seeks to 
use to the utmost the talent of all its 
citizens a more equitable plan should be 
devised, which will enable talent, wher- 
ever it is born in the social scale, to ex- 
press itself fully . . .’ 


COUNTERFEIT MONEY is bad enough 
—but what about counterfeit goods, paid 
for with perfectly sound money? Arthur 
Kallet has some of the answers to this 
question in his recent book, Counterfeit— 
Not Your Money But What It Buys (New 
York, Vanguard Press, $1.50). Here, 
with the aid of numerous effective photo- 
graphs and a lively style,—the author 
collaborated on the volume, 700,000,000 
Guinea Pigs,—the ‘ultimate consumer’ 
can learn more about adulterated foods, 
‘weighted’ silks, extravagant cosmetics, 
poisonous drugs, and many other com- 
modities created out of thin air (and very 
cheap ingredients) with the help of 
pseudo-science and high-pressure sales- 
manship. To make matters worse for the 
manufacturers—and better for the con- 
sumer—names are given, and every 
statement is fully supported by either 
government findings or the results of 
inquiry by Consumers’ Research and 
other disinterested bodies. A depressing 
book for people who still enjoy their 
Kellogg’s Bran for breakfast, like ‘all- 
wool’ garments, look for beauty in pretty 
jars and relief from headache in the 
innocent-seeming but often dangerous 
pills known as Pyramidon. 
—Harotp Warp 











Mipp.Leton Murry on AMERICA 


J. MIDDLETON MURRY, editor 
of the Adelphi, friend of D. H. Law- 
rence, and husband of Katherine 
Mansfield, has paid his first visit to 
the United States at the age of forty- 
five and gone on the usual lecture 
tour. Here are some of his impressions 
of the trip:— 


There is no average in the States. Even 
in the small part of the U. S. A. over which 
I journeyed—Iowa City the farthest west 
and Saint Louis the farthest south—I 
was conscious of four subtly different 
Americas: the Middle West, the Eastern 
States, New England, and New York 
City. I dare not even try to distinguish 
between them, but I was conscious of 
psychological differences between them 
more marked than any to be found be- 
tween the parts of England. It was borne 
in upon me that the United States is not 
homogeneous in the same way that Eng- 
land is. There is nothing surprising in 
that; but I was surprised by it. I was also 
excited by it, for when the United States 
does become homogeneous, as one day it 
surely will, its potential power and in- 
fluence will become actual and will be 
enormous. 

The individual Englishman is certainly 
not a better man than the individual 
American, but he is adjusted to a different 
milieu. He belongs to a more crowded, a 
more compact, a more homogeneous so- 
ciety. His individualism has been miti- 
gated perforce; he has not had sufficient 
elbow-room to allow him to ignore politics. 
When we wish to speak impressively, we 
speak of the influence of the British tradi- 
tion, but, when we think of the prodigious 
political corruption that existed in Eng- 
land up to the Reform Bill and was only 
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gradually eradicated thereafter, we have 
to admit that our precious ‘tradition’ is 
of the sort that, if it had not existed, 
would have had to be invented; and, in 
fact, was invented. It will be invented in 
America also. 

As things are at present, one feels dis- 
tinctly embarrassed by the admiration and 
envy felt and expressed by the American 
for political England. He very genuinely 
believes that Great Britain, owing to its 
political organization, has weathered the 
economic crisis more quickly and success- 
fully than any other country in the world. 
I felt, many times, that I was involved in 
the ungrateful process of debunking an 
ideal when I reminded them that we had 
by no means solved the problem of our 
distressed areas, but I could not help 
admitting that England had absorbed the 
shock of the economic crisis much more 
easily than the United States had done. I 
modestly suggested that that was in the 
main due to two factors: first, the readi- 
ness with which the English people as a 
whole submits to what Americans would 
regard as impossibly high taxation, and, 
second, to the relative economy of English 
administration. 

But it seemed to me that at the present 
time American opinion is altogether more 
sympathetic to England than it has been 
for many years. Whether or not American 
opinion is correct in believing that we 
have withstood the crisis better than any 
other country, it holds that opinion with a 
nuance that is as welcome as it is surpris- 
ing. It takes a sort of family pride in that 
achievement. One might almost say that 
one of the results of the mental upheaval 
produced by the crisis in America has 
been the quest of something to believe in, 
and America has chosen England for the 
purpose. But, of course, the England in 
which American opinion has chosen to 
believe is a partly imaginary England— 
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an England that America may hope to 
become, a country that is instinctively 
conscious of national unity and that ex- 
presses that consciousness practically in a 
disinterested and incorruptible civil serv- 
ice, a legal system that makes impossible 
a Hauptmann trial or an organized legal 
protection of ‘public enemies,’ and a 
process of municipal government in which 
men and women of all classes can hon- 
orably and usefully participate. 

Indeed, so far as I could gather, Amer- 
icans at the present moment are very 
much inclined to believe that, after all, 
England has achieved more of the reality 
of political democracy than they have and 
that we have an administrative stability, 
based on popular consent, that enables us 
to ride on an even keel. Certainly, I was 
conscious of a precariousness in the Amer- 
ican situation, which was quite unfamiliar 
to me in my own country. To take but one 
example: though I was in the United 
States only nine weeks, and too occupied 
with my job and the innumerable minor 
adjustments necessary in a country so 
familiar and so strange to indulge in any 
careful observation, I became strikingly 
aware that, even in that brief period, the 
attitude toward President Roosevelt had 
changed. From being trusted, he was on 
trial. That is, necessarily, an exaggeration, 
but the needle had definitely shifted from 
one side of the balance to the other. And, 
during the same time, I was aware that 
Huey Long had sprung from being the 
wild man of Louisiana to being a solid 
opponent of the Roosevelt Administration 
and a serious future candidate for the 
presidency. 

The resultant situation is one in which 
the more acute observers now appear to 
have made up their minds (reluctantly 
and despondently) that our English 
political development is an unattainable 
ideal. The U. S. A. will not, as they had 
hoped, follow the English political pattern. 
The hope of the nucleus of a strong radical 
or progressive movement lies for them less 
in organized industrial labor than in the 
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agrarian-radical movement of the Middle 
West. But in the meantime, they dis- 
consolately admit, a Huey Long will have 
his opportunity, and the chances are that 
he will take it. 

I do no more—because I am incom- 
petent to do more—than report the con- 
sensus of opinion of ‘radicals’ who seemed 
to me to take an objective view of the 
American situation. To a certain extent I 
came to share their despondency, but only 
to a certain extent. For there is something 
curiously exciting in the American situa- 
tion—the sense of vast potentiality is so 
overwhelming. And (though this feeling 
may be due to the reaction of a shy and 
timid person astonished at the warm- 
heartedness and immediate generosity of 
the Middle West) the conviction gradually 
formed itself within me that the present 
mighty upheaval of American opinion has 
produced a frame of mind in which the 
bond of race and speech between the 
United States and ourselves counts for 
more than it has done for many, many 
years. It seemed to me that there is now a 
perhaps unique opportunity for a closer 
understanding between the two great 
Anglo-Saxon peoples; and by understand- 
ing I mean something simple, and human, 
and deep—the kind of understanding that 
seeks to share, as far as may be, another 
man’s experience, his hopes, fears, and 
perplexities. The raw edge of American 
confidence is gone. They are become as 
wistful and uncertain as we and perhaps, 
in their heart of hearts, a good deal 
humbler. 


THE SILVER RacKET 


P RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S sil- 
ver-buying policy, contemptuously re- 
ferred to as ‘The Silver Racket’ by 
the London .Economist, appears to 
have created serious embarrassments 
for the British in India. Not content 
with pointing out what England must 
do to meet the situation, the Econo- 
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mist goes on to tell Mr. Roosevelt how 
to protect British interests in India 
as efficiently as the recent naval 
manceuvres in the Pacific have pro- 
tected British interests in China:— 


The price of silver is moving so rapidly 
that it is already time for both the Indian 
and British Governments to be consider- 
ing the best ways of meeting this emer- 
gency. The most direct remedy would be 
to let the rupee appreciate to an exchange 
rate that would raise the critical price 
above $1.29%4, but this would need a 
sterling-rupee rate of practically 2s., and 
so the remedy would be disastrous in more 
ways than one. Put shortly, it would 
inflict on India the evils of a seriously 
overvalued currency at a time when her 
internal prices and purchasing power are 
already extremely low. If sterling itself 
rose enough to bring the critical price 
above $1.29!4, with the rupee still at Is. 
634d., the exchange value of the pound 
would have to exceed $6, which is again 
impracticable and absurd. Thus the 
manipulation of the exchanges provides no 
way of escape, nor, to be perfectly frank, 
do we see why we should allow our own 
arrangements to be upset just because the 
American Administration has been stam- 
peded by interested parties into an un- 
neighborly, extravagant, and economically 
foolish policy. 

Another direct remedy would be for the 
Indian Government to impose an export 
duty upon silver. But, on the basis of the 
above calculations, the duty would have 
to be over 30 per cent. This is, however, 
impracticable when the incentive to smug- 
gling and the effect on Indian public 
opinion are taken into account. 

Next there is the possibility of issuing 
more rupees with a lower silver content in 
replacement of the existing rupee coinage. 
Silver coin and bullion held by the Re- 
serve Bank and Treasury is 339 million 
standard ounces, valued at Rs. 904 mil- 
lions. This silver is largely held as partial 
backing to the note circulation of Rs. 1,861 
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millions. It was estimated in 1926 that the 
rupee coins in circulation were between 
Rs. 3,500 and Rs. 4,000 million. This im- 
plies that the silver stock in the Indian 
monetary reserve is sufficient to make it 
possible to replace the existing silver cur- 
rency by new rupees of a 25-per-cent 
silver content. 

Replacement on these lines need not 
prove costly, and, indeed, the Indian Gov- 
ernment would obtain a substantial profit 
through the automatic appreciation, reck- 
oned in rupees, of its silver stocks. The 
process would then be that holders of the 
former high-silver-content rupees would 
be tempted to melt them down and sell 
the proceeds indirectly to the United States 
—their place being taken by the new cur- 
rency. The net result would be the dis- 
persal of all or part of the Indian Govern- 
ment’s silver stocks in the form of new 
currency; and, as by hypothesis the silver 
contained in the present rupees would 
have passed into the hands of the Ameri- 
can Treasury, it would appear that, iron- 
ically enough, the Indian Government 
could in this way transfer abroad an in- 
definite quantity of its silver stocks with- 
out infringing the letter of the 1933 
Agreement. 

Such an operation would be cumber- 
some and inconvenient even if it did not 
lead to grave distrust and suspicion among 
the people of India itself. But it is hard to 
see how the 1933 Agreement can remain 
in force, for the United States has already 
broken the spirit of the Agreement. 

The truth is that President Roosevelt 
has been driven by an inchoate mass of 
vague bi-metallist sentiment, cunningly 
kept alive by the silver lobby and the 
senators of the handful of silver-producing 
states, and by economic advice that must 
surely have originated in Bedlam into a 
sad mess. He is bound by law to buy silver 
until it forms one-quarter of his monetary 
reserves, regardless of the confusion he 
creates throughout the world. We cannot 
believe that he desires to upset the whole 
world, but in his present impasse we can 
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only see one possible line of escape. That 
is to use the powers conferred upon him 
by the Gold-Reserve Act of 1934 to de- 
value the silver dollar to 59.06 per cent of 
its present content. This would auto- 
matically write up the value of the Treas- 
ury’s silver stocks, with the result that 
only about 250 million ounces, instead of 
over 1,000 million ounces, would be re- 
quired to establish the 3:1 ratio of gold to 
silver in the reserves. This smaller quan- 
tity could be quietly purchased during 
the next few years without causing much 
disturbance, and the bottom would at 
once be knocked out of the present specu- 
lation. 

The President may reply that this 
course is politically impracticable. If so, it 
means that the American nation has still 
to learn the rudiments of monetary the- 
ory. Quos deus vult perdere, prius dementat. 
The American silver policy has run amok, 
but the ruin is falling on other heads. The 
United States therefore cannot blame 
these other countries if they take every 
possible action to save themselves from 
the consequences of these aberrations. 


These dire forebodings in a con- 
servative financial organ are answered 
by this peal of thunder from the Left. 
The New Leader, organ of the Inde- 
pendent Labor Party, analyzes still 
more frankly the anti-British aspect 
of Roosevelt’s silver policy :-— 


‘There is nothing the New Deal has 
done so far that could not have been done 
by an earthquake.’ That was the opinion 
of two American economists last winter. 
Now, at last, Roosevelt has gone one 
better. 


He has torn the veil away from the sup- 


posed harmony of interests between ‘our 
two great Anglo-Saxon nations,’ of which 
our Garvins, Churchills, and Amerys 
never tire of telling us, and has set the 
City and the India Office talking of ‘a 
critical situation,’ ‘preparing for reprisals,’ 
and ‘taking emergency measures.’ 
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He has dealt a swiping blow at British 
commercial interests in China and now 
threatens to upset completely the mone- 
tary and financial stability of India in 
order to placate a strong group of silver- 
mine owners and silver speculators in the 
United States and gain the vote of the 
silver-producing states. . 

The story behind this sudden Anglo- 
American crisis is briefly this: last sum- 
mer, after the United States interests had 
used all kinds of trickery and pressure, 
President Roosevelt gave his assent to an 
act that gave the Treasury power to buy 
1,400 million ounces of silver. Since Ameri- 
can silver production is about 50 million 
ounces per year and that of the rest of the 
world approximately another 100 millions, 
the bulk of this silver will have to come 
from the existing monetary stocks in Mex- 
ico, China, and India. 

Now the purpose of this ramp is to pay 
the American silver-producers fat profits 
on their silver, and the Treasury was em- 
powered to pay up to §s. 6d. an ounce. The 
Londonrprice was then Is. 7d. per ounce; 
last week the price was 2s. gd., and still 
soaring. 

This means that every holder of quan- 
tities of silver in other countries can get a 
deal more for his holding by selling to 
the United States Treasury. The countries 
mainly affected at present are Mexico and 
China, from whence huge quantities of 
silver have been rushed to the United 
States. 

As a result the value of the currencies of 
these countries (which are based on silver) 
has increased by 25 per cent to 50 per cent. 
Export trade has slumped, unemploy- 
ment is leaping up, farmers and producers 
are losing money, wages are being cut— 
and, as soon as the price of silver reaches 
4s. 8d. per ounce, the same critical posi- 
tion will arise in India. It will then pay to 
send rupees to the United States, but In- 
dian exports will slump, unemployment 
increase, and the already intolerable pov- 
erty of the Indian peasant will become 
unbearable. 
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So Roosevelt’s attempt to satisfy a 
strong section of his capitalists has brought 
him into acute conftict with the interests of 
British imperialism and is threatening an 
immediate first-rate economic as well as 
political crisis in India with consequences 
that can hardly be foreseen. 

And, irony of ironies, the hot gospellers 
of Anglo-American friendship, Amery, Sir 
Robert Horne, and Boothby, have always 
hankered for the use of silver as well as 
gold as a standard for money; now they’ve 
got a bit of it and look like losing even the 
pretense of their cherished friendship. 

Here is one of those inherent conflicts of 
the capitalist system from which the capi- 
talist countries cannot escape, twist and 
turn as they may. This silver lining looks 
a great deal worse than the cloud itself. 


A GERMAN ON AMERICAN DEFENSE 


WaitInc in the official Nazi 
daily, Vélkischer Beobachter, Konrad 
Kutschera offers the following anal- 
ysis of the defensive plans of the 
United States under the Roosevelt 
Administration :— 


A year ago the naval strategy of the 
United States in the Pacific underwent a 
complete change when the entire Ameri- 
can fleet went back through the Panama 
Canal from the Atlantic to the Pacific and 
took its course to Alaska and the Aleutian 
Islands, where the current manceuvres are 
being held. Huge flotillas of submarines 
and land and sea planes were stationed in 
Dutch Harbor in Alaska. Japan ‘parried’ 
this threat to her right flank by directing 
her naval manceuvres toward Alaska 
rather than toward Hawaii. 

Clearly recognizing the strength of 
Japanese submarines and cruisers in the 
Bonin, Marshall, and Caroline Islands, 
Roosevelt is preparing to give the Philip- 
pines their freedom. At the same time, he 
also abandoned the idea of ‘building a 
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bridge’ to China and is now concentrating 
his entire attention on developing Amer- 
ica’s continental position, which is de- 
fended by the lines running from Panama 
through the Canal Zone to San Diego, the 
Aleutian Islands, and Hawaii. In this 
connection America’s recovery programme 
includes the project of a canal across 
Nicaragua, which is to provide a second 
line of communication between the east 
and west coasts of America. The canal is 
to be built at the narrowest point of 
Nicaragua, starting in the port of Grey- 
town, following the little San Juan River, 
and, after cutting through a small stretch 
of land, it is to open on the Pacific Ocean 
in the little town of Brito. The cost of the 
canal is estimated at three-quarters of a 
billion gold dollars. 

In connection with the new American 
defense appropriations, it is particularly 
interesting to note the measures that are 
being taken to make up for the delay in 
building the navy up to full treaty 
strength. No less than 140 million dollars 
have been appropriated to continue build- 
ing twenty ships that were begun in the 
fiscal year of 1934-35 and to start twenty- 
four new ships including an airplane car- 
rier of 45,000 tons, two small cruisers, 
fifteen destroyers, and three submarines. 
By laying the keel of a new 10,000-ton 
cruiser, American superiority in this cate- 
gory is assured. The Wichita is to be 
equipped with nine eight-inch guns. It 
carries four airplanes and anti-aircraft 
guns and can make 32% knots an hour. 

As the programme develops, it is to in- 
clude the building of more air bases in 
Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, the Canal Zone, 
Alaska, and the West Indies. A new flying 
base is being built at Hamilton Field in 
San Francisco at a cost of a million and a 
quarter dollars. Hand in hand with these 
developments on the west coast and the 
Pacific Ocean bases, the personnel of the 
navy is being increased by eleven thou- 
sand additional enlisted men and twenty 
per cent more officers. 
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sympathy for Russia is finding wide ex- 
pression. Roger Auboin gives a clear and 
factual description of the Soviet currency 
system and takes rather special pains to 
call attention to the progress of Soviet 
economy as a whole. 


WITH the imperial air ringing to the 
‘ clink of glasses raised to the health of 
King George V, we reproduce two con- 
trasting expressions of the English spirit. 
The suave Harold Nicolson called his 
radio broadcast that we have entitled 
‘What Is an Englishman?’ ‘As Others 
See Us’ and, after giving various foreign 
interpretations ‘of the Englishman and 
various English interpretations of foreign- 
ers, draws his own picture of his own 
countrymen. 


RUDYARD KIPLING does not look so 
far afield as Mr. Nicolson, for his English- 
man is always himself in a mirror of his 
own making. His article is, in reality, a 


toast that he proposed before the Society 


of St. George, ‘To the English.’ When we 
say he has surpassed himself, we have said 
all that it is possible to say. 


JOAN BEAUCHAMP is the author of the 
recent book British Imperialism in India, 
which was reviewed by Shapurji Saklat- 
vala, former Member of Parliament, in 
our April issue. She interprets India from 
the strictly Communist point of view and 
brings forward some impressive evidence 
as she goes along. 


PROFESSOR BERNHARD HELLER 
represents a far more spiritual point of 
view. His article on ‘The Soul of Asia’ is 
based on a new book about Asia by the 
Hungarian scholar, Berthold Hatvany. 
It would appear to be more in the tradi- 
tion of Count Keyserling than of Marx. 


ALEJANDRO LERROUX, Premier ot 
Spain and prisoner of Gil Robles’s Cath- 
olic-Action Party, has been cursed up hill 
and down dale by the Leftists and Re- 
publicans, with whom he worked for 
almost fifty years before the Revolution 
of 1931. The Madrid correspondent of the 
Vilkischer Beobachter offers a sympathetic 
study of his career and personality. 


NOW and:then we drop the air of dignity 
and high seriousness that is appropriate 
not only to a ninety-one-year-old publica- 
tion but to the grievous times in which 
we live. We are therefore counter-bal- 
ancing an unusually serious issue with an 
unusually farcical feature—‘ Three Kizgs,’ 
by General Jan Christiaan Smuts. Just 
as the more emancipated graduates of 
such institutions of the higher learning as 
Williams and Princeton may be heard 
toward their fiftieth year to confess in 
moments of expansive tolerance, ‘Some of 
my best friends are Jews,’ so General 
Smuts lets down his hair and confesses 
that some of his best friends are Kings. 
The fact that this priceless essay appears 
to have been written in a spirit of com- 
plete seriousness adds to the gayety of the 
occasion. 


A FRIEND of T. E. Lawrence gives one 


of the most penetrating and revealing 


descriptions of that inscrutable and, if we 


may dare to say so, over-rated character 
that we have seen anywhere. ‘Sincerely 
shy and naively exhibitionistic’ sums up 
his opinion in a few words. 


KONRAD HENLEIN, leader of the 
German Nazis in Czechoslovakia, is cer- 
tainly exhibitionistic, probably naive, and 
possibly sincere, but he is certainly not 
shy. His party won more votes than any 
other in the recent elections, and the 


obscure gymnastic instructor who heads ~ 


it has suddenly graduated into the ranks 
of Europe’s leaders. ae 














